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THE LUTHERAN 


MEETING A REAL NEED 


By Arthur H. Getz in Charge of Leadership Education, Parish and 
Church School Board 


Trainep leaders! That’s what we need! 
People who understand the responsibilities 
involved in their leadership tasks within 
the Christian church and who have been 
trained to perform their duties efficiently 
and effectively! Yes, that’s our need, and 
that need is being met! 

No, we do not mean to say that the 
United Lutheran Church now possesses an 
adequately trained leadership for all its 
tasks. Attainment of that goal may. still 
be a long way off, but the heartening thing 
is that we are moving toward attainment. 
Yes, definitely! 

1939 marked the best year ever experi- 
enced by the summer schools and camps 
of the United Lutheran Church. One dean 
after the other, in reporting results of their 
schools to the Parish and Church School 
Board, stated: “This was our best year. 
Students enrolled took their studies more 
seriously than ever before and did a finer 
type of work. We also were able to pre- 
sent more credit cards (Course Cards in 
Leadership Education) than in previous 
years.” 

The leadership education courses which 
are offered at our summer schools and 
camps are divided into two series.. The 
First Series Courses, sometimes called 
Elementary Courses, require a minimum 
of five hours’ class work and a minimum 
of five hours’ out-of-class reading and 
other preparation. While these time re- 
quirements are not stringent, it must yet 
be admitted that ten hours of real study 
under competent leadership are bound to 
bear some fruit in an improved leadership 
for the Church. Almost six hundred First 
Series Course Cards were earned by mem- 
bers of our churches who pursued such 
studies at summer schools and camps this 
past summer. 

The Second Series Courses, sometimes 
called the Advanced Courses, require a 
minimum of ten hours’ class work and a 
minimum of ten hours’ out-of-class prepa- 
ration. Twenty or more hours of definite 
study under skillful teachers, with students 
and teachers, constantly bearing in mind 
definite leadership needs, are certain to 
result in an improved leadership for the 
work of the Church. During this past 
summer approximately fifteen hundred 
Second Series Course Cards were earned 
by the Christian workers of our churches 
who pursued these advanced studies at our 
summer schools and camps. 


But these more than two thousand course 
cards earned by our church workers do 
not tell the whole story of the leadership 
improvement attained at our summer 


schools. Many workers who attended these’ 


schools did not meet the full requirements 
for credit and hence did not receive course 
cards. Some were compelled to miss one 
of the classes, others found it impossible 
to do the assigned readings, and some were 
afraid they could not meet the course re- 
quirements and hence did not even try. 
But even these people who did not receive 
course cards but who attended the classes 
and did some of the required reading ex- 
perienced growth in leadership ability. 
The thousands who attended summer 
schools have also been stimulated to con- 
tinue their studies after returning to their 
own churches, and they in turn will en- 
courage others to engage in systematic 
study to prepare for leadership. 


Twenty-two Schools and Camps 


Twenty-two schools and camps were 
conducted this summer under the auspices 
of our Church. These schools, sponsored 
by the synods of the United Lutheran 
Church, were spread over a wide geo- 
graphical area, so that a school was within 
reach of most of our leaders. Three schools 
were held in Pennsylvania, two in Kansas, 
two in New York, two in Ohio, five in 
Canada, and one each in North Carolina, 
Iilinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Virginia. The 
extent to which these schools are serving 
the Church is indicated by the report made 
by the Massanetta Summer School, spon- 
sored by the Virginia Synod. This school 
reports that Course Cards were presented 
to members of thirty-seven of its parishes 
(38 per cent of the parishes in the synod), 
to members of eleven other synods of the 
United Lutheran Church, and a member 
of the American Lutheran Church, as well 
as to members of the following denomina- 
tions: Christian Church, Baptist, Re- 
formed, and United Brethren. 


Variety of Courses 


The variety of studies pursued by our 
congregational leaders is indicated here: 
The Church Worker and His Book, The 
Church Worker and His Personal Life 
Ways of Teaching 


Te Shem 
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A Background Course for Teaching a Home 
- Mission Subject ; 

Planning a Young People’s Society 
Program 

Our Church at Work 


Guiding Children in Christian Growth 


My Community and the Christian Ideal 
How to Understand Our Pupils 
A Background Course for Teaching a 


World Mission Subject : 


Organizing for Adult Education in the 
Church 

Guidance in Homemaking 

Recreational Leadership 


The Church Worker and His Preparation _ 


Christian Worship 


A Study of the Old Testament im 


A Study of the Christian Leader ae 


The Essentially Missionary Character of 
Christianity 

A Study of Christian Growth 

A Brief Survey of the Old Testament 

Building and Administering an Inter- 
mediate Program 

Methods for Guidance of Youth Groups 

My Christian Beliefs 


a | 


; 


A Study of the New Testament = 


The Church Through the Centuries 


tion in the Church 
The Child’s Approach to Religion. . 
Building and Administering a Total- Youth — 
Program : 


(Continued on page 25) 


SUSPENDED 


i; 


Developing a Program of Parent Educa- t - 


War in Europe Stops Preparation for ‘@ 
Lutheran World. Convention in 4 
Philadelphia in 1940 : 


“Tus is to advise you that all immediate é 


activities in preparation for the Lutheran 
World Convention have been stopped. This — 
does not mean as yet abandonment or can- 


cellation of the convention itself, Should — 


the war prove to be a brief one, the meet-— 
ing will be needed more than ever.” 
Signed for the American Section, 
F, H. Knuset, Vice-president. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 


F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 


W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
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~ sling shot! Such simple weapons 


_ courage. Hear him challenge 


' with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a shield: but I come 
to thee in the name of the 
. Lord. . . This day will the Lord 


‘ 


' protection for the child of our 


’ primarily the physical warfare 
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Poor little David, with his 
five smooth stones from the 
brook! And his homemade 


he used every day in his play 
and in his task of keeping the 
sheep. To go out against that 
towering Goliath with only 
those—no shield, no sword! He 
wasn’t used to armor, and 
Saul’s, which he had heen of- 
fered, was much too heavy and 
cumbersome. 

Yet he had something that 
sharpened his eyes, that nerved 
his hand and gave precision to 
his aim, and above all that 
fired him with confidence and 


the giant, “Thou comest to me 


deliver thee into my hand.” 
If we are to provide adequate 


time, the weapons and the 
armor must be something that 
he has gained long in advance 
of the day of testing. The 
Goliath for our David is not 


that throws its threatening 
shadow over the world, but 
more immediate than that, the 


_ spiritual danger in its count- 


less forms that even peace time 
brings to youth. This armor must be forged in the normal 
daily life of the home, and its making must begin with the 
very days of infancy. 4 

That day your child starts out for the first time to school, 
how you would like to follow him, to guide him across the 
street, to see that he reaches school safely and does the 
things he should when there. Perhaps you will do this the 
first day; but you cannot continue it, nor would it be wise. 
All you can do is surround him with the sort of life at home 


| that will give you some measure of assurance as to his 


behavior when beyond your oversight. He must acquire a 
sort of armor of his own, yet in this acquisition you have an 
indispensable share. 

In all the normal ways of living the child learns auto- 
matically, from inanimate things and their effect upon him; 
much more from the looks and the tones as well as the words 
and actions of everyone around him; Happy is the child 
surrounded by the life of a home that is abundantly Chris- 


_tian—not a thing of rules and taboos, but of the natural, 


=: 


a 


‘taken-for-granted living of the principles of integrity and 


unselfishness. Such atmosphere the child absorbs as spon- 
taneously as he breathes the air essential to his lungs. 


The Sword of the Spirit and the Shield of Faith 

That the church school is a real delight to the normal 
child is one of the changes we note with deep satisfaction in 
comparison with the “good old days.” There, even the be- 
ginner learns to pray; to join with others in group under- 
takings; to give his own offering intelligently, the combina- 
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SPIRITUAL ARMOR 


FOR 


THE CHILD 


By Miss JANE GILBERT, Philadelphia 


tion of many small gifts to 
make a larger and a useful 
whole being dramatized before 
his eyes. He catches from the 
Bible sparks of truth kindled 
in three or four words of 
eternal beauty and learns to 
keep the flame alive in action. 
He hears stories rich in a mean- 
ing which, if not fully under- 
stood at first, grow in his mind 
as he grows, so that their truth 
becomes a part of him, some- 
thing he has always known. 

As his intellect develops and 
experience widens, the church 
school gives him opportunity 
to voice his questions and the 
doubts which in.any healthy 
child-mind rise to the surface 
as he learns to think logically; 
a chance to discuss them and 
to check his ideas and attitudes 
with an understanding adult 
whose faith has survived the 
very same hazards through 
loyalty. to the teachings of 
Christ. This growing young 
person will follow naturally 
into church membership the 
parents and friends who have 
walked beside him through its 
door. 


Praying and Watching 

The forging of the armor of 
the spirit is a responsibility so 
overwhelming that no one 
dares to undertake it without prayer. “If ye then, being 
evil,” wish to learn how to “give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren: how much more will your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” And how much we need 
to ask for that very gift we crave—the gift of the Spirit. 

This matter of prayer comes very close to parents in their 
individual communion with God. Paul Kanamori, one of 
the greatest Christian evangelists of Japan, said that he 
never prayed in merely general terms for his family, but in 
very specific ways, and remarkable instances of direct re- 
sponse constantly strengthened his faith in such prayer. 
Here is a mighty power which we perhaps neglect more 
than any other in gaining for children the best gifts. 

Do you remember how Louisa Alcott in her biographical 
story of “Little Women” tells of her mother’s praying with 
her to overcome her wild temper? What a force may be 
set in motion through unwearying, specific prayer: that the 
child may be strengthened: to overcome temptation, may 
learn the basic value of truth-telling, may experience the 
joy of giving as well as of getting. 

Devices and helps for deepening the spiritual life of the 
home have been named over and over again, and yet some- 
times the latest reminder is the first to be acted upon. Pic- 
tures, good pictures, not crude or garish ones, of noble sub- 
jects. Music, and the development of a preference for its 
higher forms. Books that tell stories of people all around 
the world whose deeds, whether of fiction or fact, dramatize 
the winsome life of the spirit. The intelligent and construc- 
tive use of the radio—that blessing and bane of our times. 
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Even granted the constant, vitalizing atmosphere of the 
Christian home, there must be a deliberate and determined 
plan to save some corner in the week—not too small a cor- 
ner, or too few and hurried moments—when. the family may 
have time together at home to do what the primitive African 
meant when he said with acute perception, “I must let my 
soul catch up with my body.” Perhaps this time will not be 
achieved every day—although a real desire for it and recog- 
nition of its value will accomplish even that—but surely it 
must come not less than once a week. A conscientious study 
of the family calendar of duties and engagements must 
show the way. The older ones as well as the children need 


the refreshment of enjoying again the beauty and charm 
of the Bible, the reinforcement its teachings give to daily 
living, the communication with God in prayer. Such a time 
means the shining of the armor, the sharpening of the 
weapons for the soul’s warfare. It links more intimately the 
Sunday worship with the workaday experiences. 

Little David’ in his boyish tunic, with his sling and his five 
pebbles! Can he hope to stand against that brutal, scoffing 
giant? But God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things that are mighty. And back of the 
boy David was the father ‘Jesse and the God-fearing life in 
which were forged the weapons that won. 


The Best Gifts 


Radio Sermon by U. L. C. A. Secretary W. H. Greever, September 10, Columbia Network 


Ir 1s our great privilege to consider together one of the 
most familiar, one of the best understood, but one of the 
most. inexhaustible. texts in the Bible, I Corinthians 13: 13, 
“And now abideth faith, hope and love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love”—the three best gifts of God’s grace. 

In the preceding chapter St. Paul speaks at length of 
“special”. gifts, bestowed upon. individuals as personal en- 
dowments to be used in specific service, but, as something 
better, he here refers to the greatest gifts of grace which 
are offered to all Christians and which are essential to the 
use of any special gifts that may be possessed. 

In “these three” are included all of the eternal realities 
and values which give life meaning and satisfaction. Any life 
without them is empty and vain, but no life with them is 
poor. “These three” belong together, and come to us in the 
order in which they are given in the text. All three “abide,” 
and no one of them exists without the other two. If love 
is called “greatest,” it is but because it is the consummation 
of what is included in faith and hope. 

“These three” come to us through the Gospel of Christ 
and are the distinctive marks of the true Christian religion 
in the human heart. While they are indeed God’s gifts, when 
truly accepted they become the most personal, real, vital 
and secure possessions possible in human life. Once we 
have them, no man can take them from us against our will, 
by violence or otherwise, but we can forfeit them by lack 
of appreciation and neglect, and we can lose them by re- 
linquishing our hold upon them to grasp something else 
that the world may offer. They are our most precious pos- 
sessions—to be prized, used and guarded with supreme ap- 
preciation and determination, and with diligence and 
vigilance. 

In our effort to get a deeper insight into and a fuller appre- 
ciation of the meaning of faith, hope and love in our lives, 
we will seek the answer to a rather profound but very 
practical question concerning each: 


Just What Does Faith Do for a Human Life? 

Before seeking the answer to this question let us remind 
ourselves of the distinctive meaning of faith as the term is 
used in the Scriptures. Christian faith is neither just blind 
belief nor reasoned opinion. It does include belief in the 
sense of deepest conviction, but it is belief in that which is 
known for a certainty rather than a belief about something 
which may or may not be true. Such assured belief is the 
basis of trust, and unreserved trust is the soul of Christian 
faith. 

Because trust is the soul of Christian faith, the first func- 
tion of faith is to establish a personal, vital relationship 
between the one who trusts and the living God in Whom he 
trusts. The Christian faith is positive trust in God, through 


Christ. It is through faith, therefore, that all of the bless- 
ings of God’s grace are received. Such faith is the con- 
tinuous condition of a life of communion with God. Faith, 
inspired by God’s revelation of Himself, and begotten by 
the Holy Spirit, apprehends the realities and values of the 
eternal truth. It is the assured knowledge of that truth, 
experienced by faith, that sets the soul free, and endues and 
endows it with purpose and power to overcome the world. 
Faith is the open door through which God enters the heart 
to purify, sanctify and glorify life. 


It is faith, too, which lays hold upon God’s promises and — } 


brings into life that spiritual discernment by which the things 
which are seen are recognized as temporal and the unseen 
as eternal. It is faith that takes the revealed realities and 
the assured promises of God and makes prayer natural and 
effectual. It is faith that makes the commitment of life to 
the will of God so unconditional and so complete that pres- 
ent sufferings, sacrifices and services become synonymous 
for peace, prosperity and privilege. 

Faith so unites the life of the believer with the life of God 
that the believer faces all of the changing situations of his 
earthly sojourn with a confident security before which 
doubt and fear disappear. It says: “If God be for me, who 
can be against me?” Faith gives that clarity and perspective 
to vision that enables one to view life in its unity and in 
its widest relationships. Faith gives that sense of solid security 
from which come unfailing courage and patience to combat 
or to endure the temporal evils and ills of life. 

Faith fills the heart with songs of triumph, even in the 
face of attacks from principalities, powers, rulers of the 
darkness of this world, or spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Faith and victory are inseparable. This is God’s 
pledge, which stands when all else fails: “Be thou faithful 
unto death and I will give you a crown of life.” Thus faith 
becomes “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 


What Does Hope Do for the Human Life? 

As Christian faith is not just blind belief in uncertainties, 
but positive trust in assured realities, so Christian hope is 
not weak expectation of the fulfillment of strong desire but 
is the positive anticipation of pledged realities. It brings 
the future into the present, and projects the present into 


the future, and counts the present. life as a real part of the — | 


eternal life, already begun and certain to continue—rich 


with the content of reality and value secured by faith. That — 


is why Christian hope is like “an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast,” when the storms of the world surge 
around life and threaten to destroy it. That is why the soul 
is filled with the light and warmth of Christian joy, when 


the darkness and chill of the world envelop it. That is why — 
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the soul is still satisfied in its assured possession of unperish- 
able riches, when the moths and rust and thieves of the 
world are doing their utmost to rob it. 

As the assurance of faith is the strength of hope, so hope 
is the constant inspiration to purpose and endeavor. As 
long as hope is strong, life is vigorous, but when hope fails, 
defeatism and despair destroy both courage and purpose. 
Hope keeps the worthwhileness of life uppermost in the 
Christian consciousness, by its appraisals of the values 
assured by faith in the eternal realities. 

Hope, therefore, is not just a quality in the soul, but is a 
function of the soul itself, in the appropriation and exercise 
of divine grace. As the product of God’s grace in the human 
heart it becomes a transforming power in life, with the 
full realization of God’s good, and acceptable and perfect 
will as the unifying and ultimate goal of life. So hope 
becomes the great adjuster of life, in the relationships estab- 
lished by faith, on the basis of eternal realities and values, 
with assured potentialities and possibilities. Hope ever leads 
the soul, through open vistas, toward the infinite—where the 
distinction between time and eternity loses significance and 
the consciousness of the limitations of the finite is subor- 
dinated to the consciousness of the marvelous freedom of 
the children of God. 

The great thing in Christian sthope\is that it so fully en- 
riches “the life that now is” with the “substance” of “the 
life to come,” that anticipation is always ripening into 
fruition. Chrstian hope allows no destitution in the present, 
and banishes all dread of destiny. The living realities of 
faith and the possessions of hope furnish the vital relation- 
ships and the worthy objects for love. 


What Does Love Do for the Human Heart? 

That which faith apprehends in realities and values and 
hope appropriates, love appreciates and administers. Love 
is the divine alchemy by which selfishness and lust and other 
evils are expelled from the heart to turn the sinner into the 
saint. Love is the spring of life, finding its renewal and 
purity in a constant, free outpouring of refreshing waters, 
drawn from divine sources. Love is the heart-beat that cir- 
culates the life-blood of the soul. Love is the light of the 
soul that shines out in the darkness upon the path to glory. 
Love is the appraising eye that discerns the pure and the 
good and the beautiful, by the light of God’s revelation. 
Love is the magnet that draws the souls of men into kind, 
harmonious, and enriching fellowship. It is the dynamo. of 
the soul that empowers it for unselfish service. Love is the 
ministering hand that shares for good all the good it pos- 
sesses. Love is the compassionate judge that seeks redemp- 
tion and forgiveness for the erring. Love is the sympathetic 
friend who bears consolation, comfort:and healing to those 


‘in distress and suffering. Love is the patient conciliator 


that turns bitterness into sweetness and the spirit of strife 
into the spirit of peace. Love is just what God is, it is of 
God and from God, it is God in the heart—and it does for 
the heart just what God wills. Love is all of the realities 
and values which God wills for human life translated into 
life itself and expressed in every attitude and act of life. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 


Reported by A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


Tue Synod of West Virginia has had one of its best con- 
ferences, and the delegates and visitors returned to their 
parishes well paid for both time and cost. Those present 
seemed to be there with one accord and for one purpose 
alone. Not so much was their coming to transact business 
as to get a new grip on God and a fast hold on the Master 
so that they might go forth in a united and harmonious 
service for God and for humanity. 
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Our meetings were enriched by leaders of the Church 
who were in no wise lax in emphasizing the need of cul- 
tivating close fellowship with the Spirit of God. So we are 
grateful for the presence of Dr. F. H. Knubel, Dr. P. M. 
Kinports, Dr. Crowel, Dr. Barbara DeRemer, Dr. Mary 
Fleming, Mr. Young and Mr. Kinser of the Boy Scouts. 

The theme of the conference was, “Saved to Serve and 
Serve to Save.” This is an ideal that might be put in letters 
and placed before every Christian as he kneels in daily 
prayer, so that he may not forget the outstanding objective 
of the church and his responsibility in attaining it. 

The reports on Evangelism and Stewardship caused 
thoughtfulness and, we hope, action on the part of pastors 
and councils and all auxiliaries. The attempt was made to 
put the horse in front of the cart and not the cart in front 
of the horse. In other words, a spiritually correct life will 
carry any material burden of the Church and there will be 
no problem in finances if the heart beats regularly. The 
unction to success is the prayer life of the members of the 
Church. Nobleness of living means nobility in giving. 

Following helpful devotional services, each morning, Dr. 
Knubel presented a twenty-minute picture of the causes of 
the Church and did it in such a telling way that the hearers 
wanted more of it. Those who asked for more will be 
watched to see if they carry the impact of these messages 
back to their people, thus producing results in both spirit and 
benevolences. 

President Knubel Heard 

The evening sessions were mass meetings of all groups 
with a sermon Sunday night, August 27, by Dr. Knubel on 
the fact that “God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but 
of power, and of love and of a sound mind”—a careful and 
practical analysis. Monday evening Dr. Barbara DeRemer 
of our India Mission spoke of the wonderful work that 
comprises our medical program. Tuesday.evening Dr. Kin- 
ports spoke for the Young People and stressed the fact that 
the future calls for strong and active servants, and these 
are enrolled in our Leagues. The beautiful candlelight 
installation service followed. 

Wednesday evening the Brotherhood held forth with their 
annual banquet and Dr. Knubel delivered a sermon on the 
unique text, “What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

The Women’s Missionary Society used their guest speakers 
to the limit and their conference was most interesting and 
worth while. Their devotional services were in charge of 
Dr. Mary R. Fleming, one of our former missionaries to 
India, and they were of a fine, wholesome kind. There was 
a large ingathering of cotton print materials for the Stall 
High School and the “Tea” on the dining veranda brought 
in love gifts amounting to $132.50. The women of the Church 
are always alert and ready to serve. 

The Luther League had what they call their very best 
meeting led by their officers and, while some societies seem 
to have fallen by the wayside, those that were functioning 
gave a good account of their stewardship. The devotions 
were in charge of Dr. Kinports and the business of the con- 
ference was done in a most interesting and helpful manner. 
They united with the women in a demonstration of the work 
for The Children of the Church. 

The synod elected the Rev. W. M. Erhard of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., as president. The Missionary Society re-elected 
Mrs. F. Lee Fresh of Clarksburg, W. Va., as president. The 
Luther League chose as their president, a re-election, Miss 
Carolyn Bartels of Wheeling, W. Va. The Brotherhood re- 
elected as their president, Mr. E. F. Joachim of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

The attendance at this convention was the largest, except 
the second one, and proved the ideal that we had in mind 
six years ago when this type of meeting was instituted. The 
officers plan a continuance of this week at the same place. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


When the Recent Action of the National Broadcasters’ 
Association threatened to restrict the liberty of religious 
broadcasts, it was the bold and consistent protest of the 
Missouri Synod which saved the day for the creedal free- 
dom of “the organizations not affiliated with the Federal 
Council of Churches,” and caused the rewriting of the sec- 
tion on religious broadcasts in the code. This victorious dem- 
onstration enhanced the already great credit of this vigorous 
body, whose “Lutheran Hour” has contributed much to the 
understanding of Lutheran faith and to the dignity of the 
authoritative message of Christ to the world. The August 
issue of the Missouri periodical, the American Lutheran, 
presents an impressive display of the steps by which that 
victory was achieved. 


Unchangeable Catholic Worship, inaccurately described 
at times as “everywhere, always and by all” observed in a 
formidable uniformity, will have some explaining to do. 
August 22 the Summer School of Catholic Action demon- 
strated a “dialogue Mass” at Fordham University. Instead 
of the age-long honored form of Mass, in which the wor- 
shipers remained as “mute and silent spectators,” according 
to the practice provided in the Baltimore Catechism, each 
person in the congregation read aloud, in unison with the 
others present, the Latin text of the order of the Mass, as 
they followed step by step with their responses the leading 
of the priest. The singing of hymns—the usual participation 
of the congregation, aside from the muttering of private 
prayers—was omitted in this demonstration. This method of 
observing Mass is already obligatory in all Belgian schools, 
seminaries and religious houses. In France more than a 
third of the parish churches have adopted it. It is said to be 
flourishing in the Midwest, and its sponsors in the East 
welcome it as “a sign of a strong spiritual movement among 
the laity, seeking closer participation with the priest in the 
chief Catholic rite.” But it is probable they would have 
done it sooner if they had been allowed the privilege that 
has always been honored in the practice of Protestantism. 
Perhaps this compliment paid to Protestant procedure may 
yet be followed by the use of the living language of the 
people in the services of the Catholic Church. 


The Soviet’s Most Virulent Paper, Bezbozhnik (The 
Atheist), is outraged because groups of women farmers on 
Victory Farm, one of the foremost collectivist enterprises, 
recently started to gather money and eggs with which to 
pay a priest to bless their fields. This most distressing flout- 
ing of the Soviet’s noble purpose to “banish superstitious 
and meaningless ceremonies which are a vestige of past 
ages” has roused all the official Soviet organs to demand 
that “every Communist Komsomol Kolkhoz-leader teacher 
must demonstrate by personal example, by participation and 
by anti-religious propaganda . . . the complete break with 
out-of-date prejudices.” It must be a most’ discouraging 
task; for Bezbozhnik reports in the issue already quoted 
that the farmers on the Kiroy collective farm in the Shik- 
azanovsky District are openly cherishing the ikons of their 
old Orthodox faith. The Soviet might well re-read the 
records of the French Revolution. 


Who Said the “Horse and Buggy” days were over? One 
of the distinguishing features of those days was the ever- 
recurring “toll-gate,”’ and their gradual removal was pub- 
licly and privately hailed as a significant sign of modern 
advance and a contribution to civilization. But the barriers 
are here again, ever-increasing, ever more demanding—in- 


terstate, inter-county, quite possibly in time inter-borough. 
New York is only one case in point. You pay fifty cents to 
go from New Jersey through the Holland Tunnel; ten cents 
to cross the Henry Hudson Bridge; ten cents to enter Merritt 
or Hutchinson River Parkways in order to get into New 
England. Of course, it is just one of the developments of 
our present-day tax spree, a stepchild fathered by the re- — 
versed logic of unbalanced budgets; but it is also an egre- 
gious example of the back-tracking of normal progress. 
Already—a result to be expected—the Automobile Club of ~ 
New York is issuing directions for the evasion of these taxes, 
and the same process will inevitably develop elsewhere. 


The Chinese Have Just Celebrated (August 27) the 2,491st 
birthday of Confucius. The day received official recognition, 
and special services were held everywhere, and with great 
pomp in many memorial temples. -Whatever the short- 
comings of the teachings of Confucius, from the Christian — 
standpoint, there can be no question of the vast service 
wrought by his philosophy for the Chinese people and gov- 
ernment. Men like Confucius, whose labors are conducted 
in reason and wisdom toward peaceful ends, are the true 
duces, fuehrers—leaders of the world they serve instead of 
order. Their memory breeds no fear; their names are rev- 
erenced throughout the ages in the blessings of the people. 


The Birth-Centennial of Henry George, author of. the 
“single tax” on land alone theory, has just been celebrated 
(August 27) at New. York’s Fair by an international con- 
vention of his followers. His classic work, “Progress and 
Poverty,” still listed as “the most successful book on eco- 
nomics ever published,” has come into new prominence and 


increased favor because of the unintelligent welter of taxes 


settling upon an irritated public like an Egyptian plague. — 
Albert Jay Nock has just issued a life of Henry George, in 
which he calls “Progress and Poverty” “the first and only 
serious attempt to establish the cause of industrial depres- 
sions and the cause of involuntary poverty.” It would be a 
happy day for the world if this claim could be made good. 


A Glimpse of the Sufferings Endured by men in our 
stricken age was flashed before the world’s vision when 
(August 21) the Winnipeg, a French steamer of 8,379 tons, 
and passenger accommodations for only 93 passengers, passed 
through the Panama Canal with 2,078 refugees on board. 
They were Spanish Loyalists who had found a temporary 
haven in France, and were seeking a promised home in 
Chile. At that, their fate is far better than that of myriads 
of others whose cruel persecution for Jess reason, whose 
tragic sufferings and gruesome end will never be told, 
except as it marks with degradation the men who did the 
deed, and the people who allowed it. 


“Blacking Out,” Just Now Coming into use, if not into — 
favor, has inspired Bernard Dubos, the French rain-maker, 
to devise a “cloud factory.” With his device Dubos claims 
he can hide all Paris under a mile-thick blanket of clouds 
in. fifteen minutes. French engineers consider the plan 
workable. There is no mystery about it. Dubos’ plan is to 
pump air, heavily water-laden, up through an immense 
flue 450 feet in diameter and 1,000 feet high. With six of 
these, properly situated along the Seine for a quick and 
sure supply of water, he believes the whole Paris region 
could be quickly and effectively hidden, and the populace 
could go on literally “living under a cloud.” The plan has 
other possibilities, some of them delightful in prospect. The 
engineers who are now providing air-cooling, even for small 
homes, might find a way of furnishing a refreshing overhead q 
shade according to the wishes of the residents. And suppose ~ 
it could be fitted to the automobile? Then tourists could — 
travel under the benign shelter of a pillar of cloud, quite — 
after the fashion of the Israelites. 
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Youth About The Father’s Business 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM J. DuckeEr, Arlington, Virginia, Publicity Chairman, 
Luther League of America 


Tuat is this year’s theme for Luther League Day, Sep- 
tember 24. It is inspired by the earnest words of the youth- 
ful Jesus to His parents, ‘“Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” (Luke 2: 49b.) St. Luke’s interest- 
ing account gives us an insight into the reaction of Mary 
and Joseph, for it states, “when they saw him—there in the 
temple in the midst of the doctors asking and answering 
questions—they were amazed,” and concerning His words 
to them, “they understood not the saying which he spake 
unto them.” Their answer to His incisive question is not 
recorded, perhaps because they did not make an audible 
reply. But had they replied, they certainly would have 
said something like this, “Son, nothing pleases us more 
than that you should be about your Father’s business.” 

And so say Christian parents, teachers, pastors and 
serious-minded folk in general to the inquiring words of 
modern youth. Indeed, these leaders of youth feel that they 
have already achieved much when young people of today 
are moved to ask such a question. The processes of Chris- 
tian education’ in‘-home:and church conspire to teach youth 
about the heavenly Father, to know Him personally and to 
serve Him faithfully. Every well-organized and effectively 
functioning congregation has its inclusive program of parish 
education by which a growing awareness of the Father, His 
business, and the sense of the individual’s share in it are 
progressively developed. The Luther League, with its spe- 


_ cial ministry to the youth of the congregation, is an integral 
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part of that program. 

“It is the Luther League that claims and organizes Lu- 
theran youth. Under youth leadership, a youth program 
with youth spirit, the youth of the United Lutheran Church 
in America are offered the opportunity for self-expression. 
Our youth satisfy their desire for self-imposed objectives 
while doing vast service for Christ and His Church. Our 
youth practice self-determination while training for wide 
leadership of the church of the next generation.” 


Mutual Understanding 

The annual observance of Luther League Day on the last 
Sunday in September, at the beginning of another year of 
intensive youth activity, provides the Church and the League 
itself with the opportunity for understanding anew the re- 
lationship between them. Being a recognized educational 
agency of the congregation, its day appropriately comes 
‘during the month of church-wide parish education emphasis. 
If all workers in the congregation’s educational program 
are formally installed on this day, as suggested by the 
Parish and Church School Board, Luther League officers 
and departmental secretaries should take their place in the 
line-up. 

The Luther League has long known its place as an 
auxiliary of the Church, being both subordinate and sub- 
servient to it. It has avoided the grave mistake of making 


itself “a church within a church” by keeping constantly 


before it the motto, “Of the Church, By the Church, For the 
Church.” From its very inception as a church-wide or- 
ganization, the Luther League of America has been guided 
by this thought. So loyalty to the Luther League does not 
mean loyalty to that which is apart from the church, but to 
that which is devotedly a part of the church, whose sole 
objective is to conserve and train the youth of today and 
assure a strong leadership for the church of tomorrow. And 
this is a matter in which every congregation in the United 
Lutheran Church should be actively interested. 


Hence pastors, parents, church councilmen, and other 
church workers should give their whole-hearted support to 
Luther League Day. In so doing they will: be-helping the 
young people themselves to realize the dignity and worth 
of the Luther League program for the congregation and the 
older adult members of the Church will also get a new 
appreciation of the value of the League for the individual 
Leaguer. The Luther League is not a mere social club. It 
does not neglect the social life of its members, but it realizes 
that it has more serious business to do. It is a free associa- 
tion of Lutheran young people for fellowship, study, and 
service of the church, all of which is accomplished through 
the activities of its three departments, namely, Education, 
Missions, and Life Service. 


Information Available 
This year a service, “Youth About the Father’s Business,” 
has been prepared and may be secured free from Luther 
League Headquarters, 405: Muhlenberg Building, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. It is suited for use in the regular devotional meet- 


ing, or a special public meeting, or better yet, it may be 
used at the evening service of the congregation with the 
young people themselves in charge. Two appropriate talks 
are suggested, material for which is to be found in the 
September issue of The Luther League Review. 

Christian youth wants to be “about the Father’s business,” 
and the Luther League encourages, cultivates, and directs 
that desire into actual channels of usefulness in the life of 
the congregation, the synod, and the church at large. In 
general, by the use of a topic a month, timed by the 
Church’s Calendar of Causes, the congregation’s and the 
individual’s proper share in each particular common activity 
which the church has undertaken in fulfillment of its Christ- 
commanded Commission is studied. But the League does 
more than teach in the sense that necessary information is 
passed along to its members. It provides the opportunity 
and the stimulus to the doing of the things that are learned. 

“Christian Study for Christian Servants,” this year’s 
Parish Education Month slogan, suggests a number of 
projects in which the Luther League can co-operate very 
helpfully.. “Promote Daily Bible Reading and Study,” No. 1 
on the list, is actually being done through the regular work 
of promoting the Pocket Testament League among its mem- 
bers. There is no reason why this membership should be 
limited to Leaguers. To give this work its proper emphasis, 
a Sunday is set aside in February for it. Group Bible study 
is likewise a part of the League’s program. Suggestion No. 2 
is, “Establish or Improve Workers’ Reference Library,” with 
which the League’s promotion of a worth-while reading 
course of selected volumes harmonizes perfectly. Leaguers 
may support a regular or occasional Leadership Training 
Class. Is it not from the ranks of the young people that 
potential leaders must come? Perhaps there are even now 
more young people actually at work in the several depart- 
ments of the church’s activity than we realize. They also 
may work to improve the curriculum and the pupil response 
of the young people’s department of the.church school. Then 
they may render invaluable assistance to the pastor in get- 
ting out letters, preparing bulletins, making posters, and 
distributing special literature. 

The coming of October will bring to the whole Church the 
opportunity for a concerted effort in evangelism under the 
direction of the Board of Social Missions. Here, too, Leaguers 
may render invaluable assistance. Wise pastors have already 
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hand-picked from their young people’s group those who 
will prepare to be the key workers with young men and 
young women whom the Church would reach for Christ and 
His Church in this special effort and in the enlarged pro- 
gram of evangelism which will thus be inaugurated. 

Then, too, Luther Leaguers will learn all they can about 
the Church Councilmen’s Conferences scheduled for this 
fall and encourage 100 per cent attendance of the represen- 
tation from their congregation, especially where a Leaguer 
is a member of the council. This will likely be in the younger 
and smaller congregations. 

Children of the Church Festivals will also enlist the sup- 
port of Luther Leaguers, especially where some of their 
number are workers in that group. 

November is Stewardship Month. The whole Church en- 
gages in intensive preparation for the annual Every Mem- 
ber Visitation, promotion of which is the special respon- 
sibilty of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. The Luther 
League subscrbes to the view of life as a stewardship. It 
teaches and practices the same as it relates to self, service, 
and substance. Many a pastor will find some of his Leaguers 
especially fitted for personal service in this annual visitation. 
The Luther League strongly emphasizes the privilege and 
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responsibility of proportionate giving to both current ex- 
penses and beneficences on the part of every member. In — 
addition, Luther Leagues have special local projects to which 
they make gifts as a group, to synodical home, foreign, and 
social missions, as well as the Luther League of America’s 
regular program and missionary project. The grace of Chris- __ 
tian giving is not neglected by the Luther League. i 

December, the last month of the year, brings the Advent 
Season and its emphasis on the work of the Board of Min- — 
isterial Pensions and Relief, the gladsome Christmastide 
and the holiday season with many opportunities for spread- 
ing good cheer in numerous ways. Has your group ever 
made a gift to the Christmas Fund of the Board? That 
money is used for specially needy cases among the retired — 
clergy or their dependents. Never before have there been 
so many demands upon this fund. Then, too, there may be 
some personal service which youth can render to some res- — 
ident retired minister or minister’s widow at this season. j 

The Luther League serves the Church. It is “Of the 
Church, By the Church, For the Church.” Through it give 
your young people the chance to learn the joy of service 
for Christ’s sake; give your congregation the stimulus of 
your young people organized for service! = 
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PRINCIPLES PLUS ; 


Wayne Easterday,* Topeka, Kansas, Puts Christian Leadership to Practise Tests 


Tuts article is written with a consciousness of and respect 
for our wonderful Christian leaders, both past and present. 
It is not necessary to inspire them, for they follow a great 
light; but the rest of us leaders and would-be leaders have 
a need for inspiration that will provoke and inspire us to 
action. We need to be fired with an enthusiasm that will 
make the cross of Christ glow more brightly for ourselves, 
and through us make Christ more attractive to others. 

Let us review our past and some of our shortcomings and 
draw conclusions that we may the better understand our- 
selves and how we may improve our leadership. 

In the early days of our country, religion was generally 
accepted because many of our forefathers came to this coun- 
try seeking religious freedom. Religion was of primary 
importance to them. 

In those early days, our country was almost one hundred 
per cent agricultural. Therefore agricultural interests con- 
trolled the politics of our country. Those interests continued 
to control our country until about the time of the Civil 
War. Then as the steam engine came into more general use 
and our country developed manufacturing, industrial inter- 
ests increased their influence until they predominated our 
politics. The influence of the industrialist continued to pre- 
dominate the political horizon until about the time of the 
World War. The need for financial aid on account of large 
developments and mass production put the financial inter- 
ests in control, and their influence continued until the crash 
of 1929. Since then educational interests and theorists, some 
practical, some impractical, have tried to cure our ills. 

During each period of influence, one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the failure of the predominating group 
was the lack of consideration or unwillingness to recognize 
the rights of the minority interests. 

If religious interests had had greater interdenominational 
co-operation in the past, such as is being developed today, 
and if our denominations had had a clearer understanding 
of their present and a wider vision of the future, our re- 


* Mr. Easterday is the statistician of the Synod of Kansas. The ideas 
expressed by him in this article were first presented to the members of 
the Brotherhood of his tongregation. 


ligious interests would have had a greater influence on the © 
predominating groups and today would be exerting a max- 
imum influence on the nation and the world instead of a 
minimum, or at least a reduced, influence. 5 

The business world has learned through failures and ex- — 
perience that they must be very caretul in their selection — 
of men for leaders of their business houses and factories.” 
These leaders are efficient, dynamic and aggressive, if they 
survive. But too often religion has failed to make its in- 
fluence felt on these business leaders, and as a result they 
have in turn failed in the biggest sense of the word because 
their Christian principles were weak, and as a result they 
failed to recognize the rights of their fellowman in neigh- ; 
boring fields of endeavor. We, 
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Mistaken Leaders 


For too long a period a large number of our church lead- _ 
ers failed to realize that our leaders must be like the busi- 
ness man, efficient, dynamic and aggressive. They allowed 
anyone to become a Christian leader who thought he was : 
called of God. They accepted anyone who, like the young y 
man who had a dream and thought he saw “P. C.” in the — 
heavens, which he interpreted as meaning “Preach Christ.” % 
He proceeded to become a minister, but not until he failed 
did someone reinterpret that dream for him. It was then — 
that he was told that his dream of the letters “P. C.” meant 
“Plow Corn.” t 

There is greater opportunity for leadership in the min- - 
istry, than in any known profession, but it also calls for the 
most exacting qualifications. A leader of business may make © 
a success from the business world’s viewpoint, but in most 5) 
cases he would be a failure as a Christian leader because 
he has not recognized or accepted all Christian principles. 
The sad part about our church leadership has been the fact 
that too many of our leaders have reversed the business 
man’s failure by recognizing and accepting Christian prin- — 
ciples, but they have not recognized the fact that Christian 
leadership, like the business man, must be practical, efficient, 
dynamic and aggressive. 
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The Christian leader and worker has too often appeared 
weak and ineffective. He has failed to impress the world 
with the practical side of religion. He has failed to show an 
aggressive and practical world how necessary religion is to 
himself as an individual and to the community, state and 
nation as a whole. Can the Christian leaders of today meet 
these tests and survive? They will if religion is to survive. 


More Practicality 

The idea is not to lower the standards of Christianity to 
the level of the world, but to show in a practical way how 
religion may improve the business and the world’s stand- 
ards so that this world will become a more pleasant, more 
agreeable and happier place in which to live. 

To adopt ideas from the business world does not mean to 
commercialize religion; it does not mean using high-pressure 
and questionable sales methods; but it does mean being 
proud of the principles you represent. It does mean standing 
back of your principles as the business man stands back of 
his products. To be aggressive about religion doesn’t mean 
that you will go out and bring in anyone who says Yes, Yes, 
without first impressing him with the responsibility he must 
assume when he accepts Christ as his Saviour. As Chris- 
tian leaders, we cannot expect those outside the church to 
come running to us with wide-open arms, especially since 
our leadership has not always been dynamic enough to 
draw their attention. In other words, our Christian per- 
sonality has not always been such that we can brag about 
it; we have not always been above reproach. We must go 
out and show the uninterested world that in spite of our 
failings we have something they need very much; that their 


_ life would be more worth while if they had that something 


which Christianity gives to a person which lifts him above 
the everyday mire of life. 

The Christian leader must show the world that the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are essential to the individual’s well- 
being if he would make the most and get the most out of 
life. It isn’t how much education we have or how many 
Christian principles we understand, but how well we apply 
what we do know and understand. 

Jesus remains the Light of the world; but if we keep His 
light under a bushel, how can the world see who or what 
He is? If we set His light on a candlestick, surely the world 
will be more attracted, as a man becomes hungry at the 
sight of good food. A small child is attracted by a bright 
light. The uninterested world is as a child when it comes 
to understanding the Word of God. Can we, and will we, 
explain this bright light to the child as one proud of our 
knowledge, or will we continue to let the child find out for 
himself if he is interested enough? 


Suggestions 

After reading or hearing remarks like these, the individual 
will often say, “Those were fine words; but what can I do 
about it?” To you the following suggestions are offered. 

In general, you should take advantage of your best judg- 
ment, which consists of your own experience, the experience 
of others and the facts in connection with the problem in 
hand. First, you know your own experience best; second, 
you know the facts in connection with the problem; and 
third, you can use or acquire magazine articles and books 
from your church publication house, your public library or 
your own library. Out of these sources you can pick out 
accounts of the experiences of others which are similar to 
the problem or problems in hand, and by comparison and 
reasoning you should be able to arrive at a practical solu- 
tion. Alexander Graham Bell said the essentials of educa- 
tion are—to observe, remember and compare. Edison said 
inventions are 90 per cent perspiration and 10 per cent in- 
spiration. We are too often afraid of perspiration: A bril- 
liant man may make good suggestions, but the man who 
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wins is the man who really tries and doesn’t just think he is 
trying; who stays with his problem until it is solved. Is our 
problem a sticker or are we stickers? If we are to be 
stickers, we will need inspiration and, most important of all, 
we should have a background and foundation based on 
Christian principles which we thoroughly believe in and 
practice. 

We need to consult our Bible; we need to pray about it; 
we need faith; and don’t forget—we need to do something 
about it. 


NOT ONLY TREES 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


I CLIMBED a quiet mountain trail today; 

A tumbling, laughing stream along the way 
Played silver notes. My soul was seeking peace— 
From petty faults and hates, release. 


I reached the peak, and there upon the rim 

Time seemed to pause—and lo! I stood with Him. 
Great pearls of peace from mist veils were distilled— 
My cup of happiness was filled. 


Yes filled; in truth, I could receive no more. 
I took the downward trail and learned of war. 
I knew but peace upon that mountain high, 
But at the base they heard the cry. 


Have foreign war lords never climbed a peak? 

Have they not known the urge within to seek 

His peace? Or are their souls like worm-webbed trees— 
All blinded, blighted with disease? 


NEW YORK LUTHERANISM 


LatEst available figures for metropolitan New York Lu- 
theranism gathered by the Lutheran Welfare Council, show 
the total baptized membership of 376 congregations as 
225,651; 189 United Lutheran congregations, 138,823; 110 
Missouri Synod, 65,779; 34 Augustana, 10,170; 26 Norwegian, 
6,307; 7 American Lutheran, 2,720; 6 Danish, 1,100; 2 Finnish, 
277; and 2 Slovak, 475. 

Twenty-nine Lutheran Welfare agencies in the area served 
77,481 clients last year at a total expense of $1,217,922. The 
cost of the free service of the three Lutheran hospitals was 
$92,598.35. The annual welfare campaign for funds conducted 
by the Lutheran Laymen’s Committee is to open September 
twenty-ninth. 


DR. ERNEST R. McCAULEY OF BALTIMORE, 


MD., WRITES 
BECAUSE HE CHASED CHIPMUNKS 
I eNgovEp a hunting season with a cousin who had a fine 
coon dog—faithful and dependable. The next year when I 
made a return visit “old Clay,” the coon dog, was gone. I 
inquired what had become of him, and was told that they 
killed him because he got to chasing chipmunks. 
But we don’t kill church members. 


PAGANS AND RELIGION 
“Every citizen made a public and solemn vow to conform 
to the religion of his country, to defend it, and to cause it 
to be respected. An express law severely punished all dis- 
courses against the gods; and a rigid decree ordered the 


denunciation of all who should deny their existence.” 
—Abbe Guenee. 
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CCC ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED — 


Number Four of Arthur P. Black’s: Announcements of Church Council Conferences 
Scheduled to Present U. L. C. A. Program to Lay Stewards 


The fourth and final installment of the Church Council- MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
men’s Conferences, numbering fifty-five, and representing Lehighton Grace October 23 Dr. Traver 
seven synods, is printed herewith. Since the complete list Scranton St. John October 24 Dr. Traver 
of 208 CCC’s was prepared for Tue LUTHERAN an additional Wilkes-Barre St. John October 24 Dr. Traver 4a 
one was held in Clarksburg, W. Va., Sunday afternoon, Sep- Ste Christ October 26 Dr. Traver  § 
F A ington, Del. Zion Nov’m’r 1 Mr. Walker 
tember 17, with Dr. N. R. Melhorn, editor of THe LUTHERAN, Philadelphia: } 
as leader; one has been scheduled for Jackson, Miss., Tues- North Dictrich 7 Gry Marke Nov'mr 6 Dr, F) H. Knuee 
day, September 26, with Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer as leader; Central District Advent Nov’mr 7 Dr. F. H. Knubel 
and the following eight for the South Carolina Synod (lead- West District Trinity Nov’m’r 8 Dr. F. H. Knubel 
ers yet to be selected when this was written): October 16, 
Charleston; the 17th, Orangeburg; the 18th, Lexington; the PirrspurRGH SYNOD 
19th, Leesburg; the 20th, Newberry; the 23d, Chapin or Lit- Pittsburgh (EE) Mount Zion Novmr 1 Dr. F. R. Knubel 
tle Mountain; the 24th, Union; the 25th, Anderson. This Pittsburgh (NS) Trinity Novm’r 2 Dr. F. R. Knubel 
makes the grand total of CCC’s 218. Greensburg First : Nov’m’r 14 Dr. Nicholas 
Cana eanna eran SeNoD Favorable Reaction to Folders 
PLACE CuurcH Date LEADER The reaction of those who have seen the two folders, 
Northumberland. St. John October 17 Mr. Shimer “God’s for Instance,” and “Men with a Mission,” which are 
Williamsport Redeemer October 18 Mr. Shimer * sponsored by the Committee of Executive Secretaries, and — 
Mifflintown Messiah October 19 Mr. Shimer given free distribution at all CCC’s, has been favorable in- — 
re ane = fore mig . ae es deed. Both these folders can be used with splendid results 
Geavsbin g g St. Tame Octohes 25 Dr. ewaoe: in the follow-up, this year, next year, any year, as they — 
‘ ; belong to the type of literature which is timeless. Neither — 
Kansas Synop one will ever be “out of date” or “old stuff,” so far as new 
Tulsa, Okla. First October 22 Sec. Reinartz pastors or new members of the church council are concerned. 
Wichita St. Paul October 23 Sec. Reinartz 
Salina St. John October 24 Sec. Reinartz Presidents of Synods Speak Up 
Se Josenb First pal bee see Retnarez Six mote presidente ueesyned- (epee to) ee 
Kansas City St. Mark Oeimber 27 See. Reinartz connection with our CCC article this week. This brings the 
total number in the present series to twenty. These state- 
Micuican Synop ments have been the main feature running through the 
Detroit Hope October 24 Dr, Bell series. They have been not only informational but inspira- 
Flint Holy Trinity October 25 Dr. Bell tional and challenging. Taken collectively they make a 
Kalamazoo Trinity October 26 Dr. Bell major contribution to the development of the whole Promo- 


tional Plan. The presidents of synods who have so cordially — 


New York. Synop and so capably co-operated in giving these statements to A 


ee k St. John creer aoe eel Tue LuTHERAN deserve the thanks of pastors and church 
ynbroo! St. John October 10 Dr. Weng ‘ : z 
Newark Stjonn October 10) eDete Creever councilmen generally, and the Committee of Executive Sec- 
Manhattan Se jana OctoberliaeDraGrecver retaries in particular. So I am saying a great big “Thank ~ 
Hollis Holy Trinity: October 11 Dr. Weng you” on their behalf. 
New Brunswick Emanuel October 11 Dr. Nicholas 
Brooklyn Reformation October 12 Dr. Weng President Traver, Maryland Synod: t. 
Stapleton Trinity October 13 Dr. F. H. Knubel “My first reaction to the idea of another series of pro- 
Brooklyn St. Luke October 13 Dr. Weng motional conferences was not over-enthusiastic. Ihave — 
West Englewood St. Paul October 13 Mr. Shimer felt that the representatives of the Church were some- 
Port Jervis St. Peter October 13 Pres. Stoughton what bored by much eloquence. Perhaps my impres- — 
sion came from meetings I had addressed, but it was 
Onto SyNop supported by the testimony of a great many men from 
Columbus First October 16 Dr. F. R. Knubel many sections of the Church. ‘Just another series of ” 
Toledo First October 16 Dr. Nicholas promotional talkfests would be likely to fall flat. But 
Springfield First October 17 Dr. F. R. Knubel when I understood the purpose and the plan of the 
Findlay First October 17 Dr. Nicholas CCC’s I recognized my fears were entirely groundless. 
Dayton St. John October 18 Dr. F. R. Knubel I have become increasingly enthusiastic over the idea 
Van Wert St. Mark October 18 Dr. Nicholas of these CCC’s. The men called to lead them have been 
Cincinnati First October 19 Dr. F. R. Knubel called because they know how to lead. There will be 
Defiance Zion October 19 Dr. Nicholas opportunity for discussion and the CCC’s will be in no 
Troy First October 20 Dr. F. R. Knubel sense ‘just another series of meetings.’ I feel one of 
Wooster Zion October 23 Dr. Greever the most permanent results of the whole plan will be 
Youngstown St. Luke October 23 Dr. Pflum the study of the new textbook for church councilmen _ 
Bucyrus St. Paul October 24 Dr. Greever by President Bagger. If these CCC’s result in intro- — 
Cleveland ducing this text in the majority of our congregations, 
(Lakewood) Trinity October 24 Dr. Pflum the results will be immeasurably greater than the easily 
Mansfield _ St. Paul October 25 Dr. Greever lost inspiration of a single conference.” 
Cambridge Christ October 25 Dr. Pflum 
Zanesville : St. John October 26 Dr. Greever President McCullough, Florida Synod: 
New Philadelphia Emanuel October 26 Dr. Pflum “My interest in this phase of the Promotional Plan grew 
Canton Trinity October 27 Dr. Pflum out of the great value our synod received from the 
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Group Meetings and the Pastors’ Institutes. Speaking 
as a mission pastor, I am still feeling the boost given 
our church by the Group meetings. For years we had 
felt a growing sense of our isolation, for we, as are 
virtually all the Florida churches, are situated so far 
from the hub of Lutheranism, or even things Lutheran. 
It was quite obvious that if the Group Meetings could 
mean so much to one congregation, the CCC’s, which 
promise an even greater challenging power, would be 
a power in stimulating a whole synod. We are, there- 
fore, keenly anticipating the results of these confer- 
ences, or ‘Church Councilmen’s Challengers.’ In con- 
gregations generally, and mission congregations par- 
ticularly, a hearty participation in this CCC program 
undoubtedly will assure an awakened sense of respon- 
sibility and leadership on the part of church council- 
men, and result in a more loyal, intelligent, and efficient 
leadership service.” 


President Stickles, Michigan Synod: 


“Few greater honors come to any group of men, in any 
generation, than to have such a reputation for faith and 
upright living that they are selected by their fellow 
Christians to be standard bearers in the great business 
of building Christ’s Kingdom. If the office is important, 
certainly it is important that every office-bearer make 
every effort possible to perform his official duties ef- 
fectively. One can imagine Stephen and the other six 
men who were set aside to administer the work of the 
new Church, meeting frequently for prayer, inspiration, 
and the discussion of mutual problems and oppor- 
tunities for service. Among our councilmen today is 
many a potential Stephen—and Philip. Surely every 
church councilman should feel it his bounden duty— 
and rare privilege—to be present at the CCC arranged 
for him and the men of his district. Let us pray that 
from these meetings shall flow a stream of blessing and 
benediction for the whole Church. With proper co- 
operation there cannot help but be a quickened zeal 
for the salvation of immortal souls, a new appreciation 
of, and a greater love for, the great work of our great 
Church—at home and abroad.” 


President Hershey, Nebraska Synod: 


“Our CCC’s in the Nebraska Synod will be held jointly 
with those of the Midwest Synod. A few of the Kansas 
Synod congregations will cross the line and meet with 
us. This will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
councilmen of these three synods to become better 
acquainted and to exchange ideas about the work of 
the Church. Pastors and councilmen alike are looking 
forward eagerly to our CCC’s, feeling that they will be 
the most important conferences so far held in connec- 
tion with our Promotional Plan. Pastors get together 
in conferences, why not councilmen? They are the key 
laymen in our congregations, and the success of con- 
gregational programs depends upon decisions reached 
by the church councils. We can all learn from each 
other. In my experience as pastor I have found coun- 
cilmen deeply interested in the success of their Church. 
Inexperience and lack of understanding sometimes 
hinders them in spite of their best efforts. The CCC’s 
will not only be a training school for them, under 
expert leadership, but will be an education and inspira- 
tion and challenge to them all. Putting the best we 
have into these CCC’s, with prayer in our hearts, God’s 
will will be done, and His Kingdom will come!” 


*. President Morgan, North Carolina Synod: 


“The North Carolina Synod is looking forward with 
interest to the Church Councilmen’s Conferences this 
fall. Seven have been scheduled for our synod, October 
1-9, inclusive. Their value does not lie primarily in 
the spiritual uplift of the men, for that is the work of 
the pastor and the local church. However, a spiritual 
strengthening is sure to follow such meetings. But the 
direct aim should be to help church councilmen to be 
more efficient in carrying out the work of the congre- 
gation, which has been officially entrusted to them. 
Opportunities will be afforded in these CCC’s for an 
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exchange ‘of ideas and methods for directing the men, 
the money, and the management, of the congregations 
for the greatest accomplishment, both locally and in 
general, It is always helpful to learn from others how 
they succeeded in their undertakings. We are counting 
on a full attendance at our CCC’s of all our council- 
men, and all our pastors—because they are a part of 
the official body of the local congregations.” 


President Turney, Indiana Synod: 


“When the United Lutheran Church in America in- 
augurated its Promotional Plan a great forward step 
was taken in educating and inspiring the Church, 
through its leadership, to achieve its task in the world. 
The Plan has never been a campaign, but it has been, 
and continues to be, a program with definite aims. . 
The Group Meetings in 1937 have borne, and will con- 
tinue to bear, much good fruit. . . . The Pastors’ In- 
stitutes in 1938 proved a valuable aid in the solution 
of their problems. ... The Church Councilmen’s Con- 
ferences in 1939 aim to inform the officers of the Church 
relative to the importance, as well as the scope, of their 
service. Such meetings will inspire councilmen to a 
greater service, and at the same time will act as a 
powerful spiritual incentive to a deeper consecration 
for their task... . Next to a consecrated life, the most 
essential qualification for a successful councilman is an 
adequate knowledge of the duties of his office. Because 
of what these conferences will mean for the councilman 
himself—his local congregation—and our Church as a 
whole—none can afford to miss them. It is a great 
opportunity to acquire spiritual and intellectual equip- 
ment for the service to which the Lord has called 
church councilmen.” 


218 CCC’S 
Conferences of Church Councilmen by Synods 
C@elafiormia Specs asncarvtosevvarsstieas 3 Minister itis 6.6., sssssse.nsssssnqeneses 
Canadlawrnenecccinncbeneners 5 Ne Wal LOK N tiisstesssessercesesse 
Central Pennsylvania .......... 15 North Carolina 


Northwest ..ccscccccsseresceres 
Nova Scotia . 


Illinois Oliotpensa.cs 

Indiana Pacific )a.%.. 

TOW \scecccsdcvsss DSdaniGjovboa=tc We reesbe eco creer 
Kansas Rocky Mountain 
Kentucky-Tennessee .......... 3 South Carolina 

Manitoba 1 TEXAS PRR ec cctnaiceaests 
Maryland 7 Nir PINT Ay verter 
Michigan Ree Wartburg s..c.tenen 
Midwest-Nebraska............... 12 West Virginia 


Total number 218. Additional CCC’s will be held in the 
Mississippi, Rocky Mountain and Manitoba Synods. 


A.-Ps 5B: 


HEROES OF EVERY DAY 


By Alex Tuer, Topeka, Kansas : 


WE Boast of the deeds of mighty men, 
And proudly we speak the name 

Of the heroes of old, so brave and bold, 
And sing their undying fame. 


But I sing of the heroes of every day 
Who the straight, hard pathway plod. 

And do their deeds in a quiet way, 
Unnoticed by all—save God. 


For there’s many a hero of lowly estate 
Who seeks not the limelight’s glare, 

But gives of his best for humanity’s sake— 
Inspired by courage rare. 


And of all of these who shall live and die, 
Not one shall have lived in vain; 

For, deep in the grave though their bones may lie, 
In their works they do live again. 
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“TOLERANCE” ~ 


APPARENTLY no edition of a metropolitan newspaper, no 
issue of a popular magazine, and no day’s program on the 
radio is to be considered complete in the present time with- 
out some discussion centering around the words “tolerance” 
and “prejudice.” 

Any theme that receives attention almost everywhere en- 
counters dangers thereby. Popular discussion may in time 
become something like the grindstone some of us turned in 
boyhood, sharpening scythes and corn knives for the farm 
hands. It can put a keener edge on human thinking, or it 
may merely wear out the material upon which it works. 
The latter sometimes happens when too many advocates of 
a cause mount the tread-mill to publicize and re-publicize 
the same idea without doing anything more than talk and 
write about it. Any cause, however good, can suffer from 
having an over-supply of advocates whose efforts in its 
behalf are solely verbal. “I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done,” William Shakespeare once wrote, 
“than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” 


A Popular Position 

Apparently almost everybody wishes to be numbered 
among the advocates of tolerance. That should settle the 
matter so far as words are needed. With almost everybody 
agreed, almost everybody should practice what has been 
agreed upon. 

However, since the discussion continues, it seems to sug- 
gest that there is an obstacle somewhere in the field of 
action. It may be that each individual is secretly insisting 
upon his or her own private interpretation of the word 
“tolerance.” It may be, too, that somebody, somewhere, is 
inclined to insist that there can be no toleration for private 
interpretations of tolerance. Whoever that somebody may 
be, he or she may feel that the only way to tolerance is to 
set up a formal standard for it, as infallible as the mul- 
tiplication table, and just as inflexible. 

If the whole cause were not advertised as a weeding out 
of prejudices, one might suspect that right there is evidence 
of prejudice. Perhaps a new word should be coined—a 
synonym for prejudice that will not be prejudicial to the 
advocacy of intolerance for private judgment in toleration. 

There is, of course, the flank attack that can always be 
resorted to when a stalemate is reached. The word “prej- 
udice” is far from being the happiest in the English vocab- 
ulary. It suggests a judge mounting the bench to hear a 
cause upon which he has reached a decision beforehand— 
and a dishonest decision at that. It is one of the missile 
words, and far easier to hurl than a handful of mud. And 
whoever pauses to learn what the shouting for tolerance is 
about before joining in it may find himself suspected of 
prejudice. 

Perhaps it was very unfortunate that the words “toler- 
ance” and “prejudice” were yoked together in this effort 
to plow under the weeds of ill will. For the ideas they rep- 
resent never have been and never can be made a good team. 
One pulls against the other. 


The Personal Element 

Any of us may have convictions that others may label 
prejudices. No one can accept any idea as truth without at 
the same time pre-judging other ideas in conflict with it as 
error. And no man can consistently make an unqualified 
attack upon intolerance and prejudice at the same time. 
The man who claims to be completely tolerant must be 
tolerant of prejudice, and the man who claims to be wholly 
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“is a process first ox concluding that the other fellow 
is your inferior and then of deciding to do. nothing 
drastic about it” 


unprejudiced should have no prejudice against intolerance. 
An impossibility is presented when the virtue of tolerance 
is given undue scope. 

Therefore, viewing the discussion as a bystander, I am 
wondering whether it will come to anything more satis- 
factory than frustration. I am not apprehensive that such 
an event would leave us worse off. It would signify nothing 
more than the futility of trying to achieve anything durably 
constructive through the means utilized. 

After all, when we speak of tolerance, what do we mean? 
Perhaps we may discover in time that what we really want 
is something far better. In the first place, tolerance has its 
defects. It is something about which the individual may 
change his mind and still feel consistent. In the second 
place, it seems to me that tolerance is a process first of 
concluding that the other fellow is your inferior in at least 
one important respect, and then of deciding to do nothing 
drastic about it. We have all known individuals who had 
the habit of reminding their associates that they were toler- 
ant. If we knew them well, perhaps we discovered that they 
were not without egotism. 


By Way of Illustration 
It seems to me, too, that America decided, July 4, 1776, 
that a nation needs more than the idea of tolerance as the 
standard by which the individual measures his neighbors. 


Whoever is inclined to disagree with the statement in the 


Declaration of Independence that all men are created free 
and equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, need not thereby be judged intolerant. He 
would certainly disagree with an American ideal, but he 
might suggest tolerance as a substitute. He might refuse 
to consider others as worthy of the dignity of freemen, as 
less than his equals, and wholly without rights except such 
as he might be inclined to grant—and still be tolerant of 
all men. 

Anyone wishing to test the satisfaction of toleration to the 
tolerated might consider doing this. He might contemplate 
mailing to all his friends and acquaintances on next New 
Year’s Day, signed cards bearing the greeting: “During the 
coming year I shall tolerate you, just as you are.” For 


whoever did that 1940 would be a year of painful enlighten- 


ment. 

Is tolerance a real answer to the needs of our day? There 
is a far better answer in remembering the Son of God on 
the cross of Calvary, dying for the redemption of men and 
making complete atonement to be claimed by each indi- 
vidual. There is the unalterable norm of the worth and 
dignity of the individual. 


There is another answer in the fact that on Calvary the ; 


wall of separation between man and God was removed com- 
pletely and that in Christ each individual has the all-suf- 
ficient Mediator between himself and God—with no need 
for a hierarchy or an ecclesiastical establishment to add one 
iota to that mediation. 

It is worth noting that an impressive part of the stress 


being placed upon America’s need for tolerance today comes ~ 


from quarters in which one or the other, or both, of those 
answers can hardly be said to be regarded with complete 
tolerance. ; 

As if when and wherever in America there is intolerance 
of man for man, that certainly should be a matter of con- 
cern for all Christians. But of even greater concern should 


be any intolerance of men for the witness of God concerning ~ 


the worth of men. 


“ 
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According To Other Editors 


THE LUTHERAN Shares Paragraphs Selected from Denominational Journals 


The United Presbyterian, organ of the American group of 
that name, does not deem the ideals and practises of good 
citizenship foreign to fidelity to the Gospel of Christ and 
the Church’s preaching thereof. Indeed, the brethren of that 
vigilant segment of Christendom would not hesitate to apply 
legal penalties when the interests of the citizen are subjected 


'to danger. In its issue of August 31 one reads: 


“HAPPINESS OF CITIZENS UNDER THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
OF GOVERNMENT 
“In a recent issue of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette the editor 
said that a common remark is to the effect that the foreign- 
born and others in this country who attack the American system 
of government never go to the lands where the ‘ideologies’ they 


‘praise are in operation, Herewith we quote the editor: “These 


observations are occasioned by a statement made by Louis A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary of war, at a meeting of Pennsylvania 
American Legionnaires at Williamsport. After admitting that this 
country makes no claim of perfection, he declared that, compared 
with the rest of the world, the men and women of America are 
more secure in their property, more protected in their lives and 
happier in their outlook toward the future than the inhabitants 
of any other nation. Then he said: “There is hardly a man living 


_today anywhere in Europe or Asia who, if given an opportunity 


and a free passport to America, would not drop his work and 
migrate to this country on the first available boat. There is 
hardly a man now living in the United States, citizen or alien, 
even among those openly critical of America and its system, who 
would give up his citizenship or his residence permanently, to 
leave this country and to seek greater happiness abroad. Amer- 
ican citizenship is priceless.”’ The opportunities for happiness in 
America are greater than in any other country in the world. En- 
lightenment, material abundance, room for development and un- 
restricted advance; being a factor in making government the 
servant of loftiest ideals and effort; freedom, independence of 
speech and action; as an inheritance the most faithful, the rich- 
est, the most fabulous country in the world; an open road to 
make it an earthly paradise; all this is included in and belongs to 
the possession of citizenship in America. He who is a citizen 
in this great land, contrasting his country with all countries in 
the world, should be singing all day and even in his dreams great 
and enduring praises to the God of glory.” 


MORE HOMES 


The Watchman-Examiner for August 31 may have been 
on a journey in the person of its editor. Why else among 
the attractions and activities of a very busy time of year 
would he write almost romantically of the place he left, his 
home? We quote: 


“THe SANCTITY oF Home 

“A Christian home should be heaven begun on earth. It will 
be if it is the abode of warm and loving hearts. Serene but 
inspiring is the household which thinks, works, rejoices, and sorrows 
together; whose personalities are all melted down by divine 
grace, uniting them in love. ‘A lamp,’ said Robert McCheyne, 
the great Scottish preacher, ‘is a very small thing, and it burns 
calmly, and without noise, and it giveth light unto all that are 
in the house.’ So there are great but quiet influences which, 
like the flame of a sacred lamp, fill many a home with light and 
fragrance. A soft, deep carpet not only diffuses a look of ample 
comfort, it deadens many a creaking sound; so is the peace of a 
Christian home. A strong curtain wards off the summer heat and 
the wintry wind; so a sweet family fellowship is a shield pro- 
tecting all the members. A soft pillow may make some forget 
their misery, and a tired mind soon forgets its cares in the delights 
of a comfortable Christian home. Its influence is like the fresh 
evening breeze at the close of a burning day. There would be 
fewer aching hearts if there were more Christian homes. When 
you turn your face homeward, think of Jesus and of heaven. 
Our Lord raised three persons from the dead. One was an only 


son; another, an only daughter; the third, an only brother. When- 
ever he entered a home he sanctified it with peace and radiant 


te Make sure that Jesus is in the sacred presence of your 
ome,” 


A LIST OF SPECIALISTS 


WE ake not quite fair to an article in Advance, monthly 
magazine of the Congregationalists, when we quote the first 
paragraph of a recently published article which was evi- 
dently solicited. A physician, Dr. Emily T. Wilson, is the 
author, but she has written on “The Healing Value of Re- 
ligion.” Unfortunately, we have space for only the beginning 
and the final two paragraphs, with apologies to the journal 
and the Doctor for omitting the rest. They contain data for 
the statements quoted in conclusion. We quote: 


“As a physician, I am primarily concerned with the creation 
of a society of individuals possessing sane minds in sound bodies; 
individuals who, in the parlance of the modern psychologists, are 
well integrated, who function as a smooth-running whole. 

“In these days of specialization, when the sum total of knowl- 
edge concerning the human organism is so vast that no one per- 
son, however conscientious and well trained, can ever hope to 
master it, we have come to rely more and more on ‘depart- 
mentalized’ physicians. We have developed Internists to diagnose 
and treat disorders of the so-called Inner Man. They in turn 
have subdivided themselves into Cardiologists (heart specialists), 
Gastro-enterologists (digestive specialists), Lung specialists, and 
specialists in Blood disorders, Endocrine malfunctions, etc. Then 
we have Surgeons as differentiated from Internists, and they 
cover a multitude of branches—Orthopedic or bone surgery, 
Neuro-surgery or surgery of the brain and spinal cord, Thyroid 
surgery, etc.; and still there remains the Obstetrician, the Pedi- 
atrician, the Nose and Throat Man, the Eye Specialist, the 
Radiologist or X-ray Man, the Psychiatrist, etc. In large centers, 
where all these valuable men are available, we frequently hear 
the cry that a patient is being dissected and treated piecemeal, 
with no integrating influence to correlate these numerous sec- 
tions of his being into the person who is, after all, John Smith, 
with emotions and reactions and influences that make him a 
definite personality.” 


After expressing satisfaction because the practise of med- 
icine is again recognizing the place of the “family physician” 
and citing data for non-material (mental) factors in the 
diagnosis of diseases, Dr. Wilson concludes: 


“Likewise, religion should be one of the most effective weapons 
to fight organic disease, when and if it develops. A Christian 
does have resources within his spirit to conquer fear and dis- 
appointment, to endure pain cheerfully and patiently, and to 
accept whatever limitations may be placed upon him. Thus we 
see brave souls facing operations serenely and their quiet cour- 
age aids the anaesthetist in inducing sleep. We see chronic in- 
valids radiantly greeting each new day, full of the glory of their 
Lord, with far less pain and discomfort than might be theirs 
were their spirits less serene. Examples are legion of the power 
of the spirit to dominate the life of man. 

“And finally, the Christian, as did his Lord, faces death with- 
out fear, and with faith in the immortality of his own soul. This 
fearlessness and this faith have caused untold numbers of per- 
sons to die quietly and peacefully, but have also saved equal 
numbers from an early demise. How well we know that a fear 
of death and an uncertainty about the future produce such emo- 
tional reactions that patients are unable to recover from illnesses 
which might otherwise not be fatal. The religious man faces 
death as he faces life, confident and unafraid, and saves himself 
from countless ills, the creation of a purposeless and disintegrat- 
ing personality. We as physicians strive, as I said in the begin- 
ning, for the creation of a society of individuals who are well- 
integrated; and so we must conclude that the great all-powerful 
integrating force is a dynamic religion that guides and inspires 
him through life and death to Eternity.” 
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A QUESTION OF CORRECTNESS 


In a recently published but not important book that we 
were invited to read, we found a few paragraphs in which 
the “present generation” (1910-1940) was compared to that 
of 1870-1900 with reference to simplicity or, if you prefer, 
with reference to the boasted complexities of our post-war 
decades. The incident grew out of the substitution of 
mechanical “tractors” for livestock in a great agricultural 
section of North America. It was the claim of a dispossessed 
farmer that the difficulties of this year of grace 1939 are 
not the product of the complexities of living but of the 
descent of industry from the plane to which it had gradually 
risen through several centuries by man’s enlarged dominion 
over the vital forces of our world. He asserted that the 
replacement of animal power by machinery (the various 
adaptations of tractors), while it permitted an increase of 
acreage: under cultivation, decreased the demands upon the 
human attributes of men and women. He argued that a 
higher order of mentality and character is required and 
developed to raise, train, and use a team of horses than is 
needed to manufacture and use automotive implements. 
Why? Because machinery is dead and horses are alive. 
Between that which is alive and the non-living, there is a 
great distance—downwards. It was thus a great social 
calamity when mechanized, agriculture took place at the 
cost of taking farms from farmers even though larger quan- 
tities of crops are raised with less expenses for wages and 
salaries, 

At first sight such statements sound merely silly. They 
invite the cynical reply of our decade, “So what.” Certainly 
no one desires a- return of the “horse and buggy” age, as 
President Roosevelt called the pre-war decades of Amer- 
ican life. But relative to the principle involved, we suggest 
that the writer of the book “has something” that is worthy 
of careful attention. Complexity does not increase with the 
spread and variety of mechanisms. Life in its lowest form 
has qualities that place it above the most intricate combina- 
tions of motorized parts. And in the comparison with man, 
the most that can be said of any machine is the sentence, 
“Tt is almost human.” 

We go a bit farther into our social situation and note the 
ruthlessness of the machine. An implement is more brutal 
than a brute because the brute is not beyond reactions to 
fear. But the mechanism has no dread of consequences and 
its capacity for sympathy, pity, and distinctions between 
good and bad is nil. The illustration of this truth is just 


;«. One must not expect to brush aside the power of patriot-_ 
ism. It is a natural emotion of the citizen which is not 


“neutral can be the same as is that of a participant can be _ 


now found in the effects of weapons of war upon people. — 
The high explosive shell has no moral attributes to deter- — 
mine whom it shall maim and slay. 

We incline to accept the contention of the writer that in- 
stead of progress toward greater complexity, the opposite is — 
true. The substitution of totalitarianism for “the voice of — 
the people” is definitely an unraveling of the fabric of in- 
telligent co-operation which religion, education and experi- — 
ence have slowly woven. The threads do not interweave, — 
but run from men to a man whose control is like that of the 
master and manipulator of the strings attached to the pup- — 
pets in a marionette show. P 

But what is the answer? The man who wrote the book ~ 
made no effort to give one. He let the farmers become the 
victims of modern mechanisms: they loaded a few neces- 
sities on decrepit trucks: and treked to a-land of false prom- 
ises. Many of them perished en route, not only miserably — 
but ignobly. The machine survived. Does not that prove — 
that the principle from which mechanization derives its 
values is correct and to be given continued and increased — 
regard? Shall it not be agreed that people must yield to 
production where a choice must be made between the two? — 

To both of these queries we believe no is the answer. — 
Quite properly a few years ago the social economists of the _ 
world called attention to man’s dominance by virtue of 
his mastery of the machine. But the principle now accepted | 
is definitely a false one. It must be fought in books, in pul- 
pits and in legislatures. People must not permit the idea to ~ 
achieve social control that our mechanical developments — 
have any glory in themselves. Their right to exist lies in 
their submission to better living of more people. And in 
the long run, it is the idea that prevails. 


LUTHERAN WORLD CONVENTIONS — 
POSTPONEMENT : 


THE brief announcement by Dr. Knubel which appears 
on page two of this issue was forecast in conversations in — 
the office of THe LuTHERAN before it arrived in form for 
publication. The existence of a state of war in Central 
Europe means the suspension of all the privileges of pro- — 
tected travel. Approximately one-third of the churches 
eligible to send representatives could not obtain for them _ 
the necessary credentials for coming to the United States — 
from Central Europe. 

Nor is it probable that the purposes to which the dele- _ 
gates were expecting to give consideration could be realized R, 
even in a neutral country at a time when an international 
dispute has been referred to the arbitrament of a war. Next 
to his home and to his religion a man’s ties to his country __ 
are strongest. The emotion of patriotism can be so aroused 
as to subordinate reason to it in so far as decisions and — 
actions are concerned. One realizes that there are times 
when the spiritual power (the church) has been temporarily — 
limited, not only in its ministry of serving love but also in — 
the scope of its teaching: the civil power has its day of en- _ 
larged authority. We should not like to attend a conference 
in Europe if we knew our loyalty to our own government 
must be subordinated to the dictates of foreign hospitality. — 
The door is closed to aliens. The people desire to remain 
in their own land and all questions at issue are viewed from 
the plane of national interests. . 3 


ordinarily excited to the degree to which war arouses it. 
To deem.it artificial. or to suggest that the attitude of the 


described as an impossibility. ss A 

Some such appreciation of loyalty to one’s country is in 
the answer to people. who “cannot understand” the convic- — 
tions of citizens of nations at war. ; 
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‘\ Amoné a collection of “Odd Comparisons” that attracted 
our attention recently was the phrase, “Lightning-bug 
piety.” It was not current in our part of the world: in fact, 
we never heard it used nor saw it before in print. For- 
tunately for our appreciation, it was explained as meaning, 
“Bright, while it lasts; but cold, and soon out.” It is a very 
striking way of referring to short lived, impulsive zeal that 
achieves attention for a short time and then ceases to func- 
_ tion. Such brief devotion to a cause is not confined to the 
field of religion, however. One discovers it in the spheres 

of industry, in politics, and in fashions. Nor is the phe- 
nomenon a new one, however unfamiliar one-may be with 
its comparison to a lightning bug. 


' Are lightning-bug piety and similar brief exhibitions of 
flaming zeal valuable or vain? We stick to the comparison 
for the moment. Is the firefly (for such is the lightning bug’s 
dictionary name) a deceptive caricature of illumination, or 
is there an element of true value in its flashes of light? 
We should not like to exchange one or a swarm of them for a 

-. modern forty-watt mazda lamp; and so far as we know 
_ neither Edison nor any other inventor of lamps and lights 
’ ever received even guidance from the study of these insects. 
' One reads that they have sometimes been employed to dec- 
' orate persons in costumes and that a multitude of them 
when properly confined in a glass globe provide an illumi- 
'. nant of mild power. 


hi But what lightning bugs have done is to offer a problem 

to scientists. These twilight flitterers do what no laboratory 

has succeeded in accomplishing so perfectly; that is, they 
provide light without heat. In days gone by, a substance 

became an illuminant only by raising its temperature to a 

_ degree at which it radiated light as well as heat, but it was 

always hot. The firefly can be held in one’s hand without 

producing the slightest sensation of heat, yet its light is as 

‘real as that which comes from a flaming fagot or torch. 

; We now suggest that “lightning-bug piety” can be entirely 
real even though it is “soon out.” There are those, for- 
tunately perhaps, whose emotions are less easily aroused. 
Such folk are inclined to discount the sincerity of persons 

_ “whose hearts are on their sleeves” and whose shouts of 

_ \ approval are at the call of oratory rather than of reason. 
But sensitiveness is as truly an attribute of the normal 

human being as is reason. And reason, experience proves, 

._ has not shown itself to be any more immune to error than 

has emotion. Entire reversal of principles proves this. 


| The danger of perfervid piety is the lack not of reality 
but of endurance. The outburst of religious emotion in 
connection with spiritual crises is tense but it is quickly 
_ exhaustive. The soul, like the body, cannot long live and 
- labor in the high altitude to which it has mounted under 
the application of high-pressure appeals and exhortations 

addressed to emotions and untested by reasoning. Hence a 

large percentage of those “converted by high-pressure 
_ preaching” are unable to maintain the spiritual altitude to 
which they have come. They drop down and back into an 

old environment, often less concerned about eternal spiritual 
_ life than before they reacted to the preaching of the Gospel. 
__. Emotions,..we say again, have their place in-human expe- 
. rience: the joys of progress and of achievements are thus 
- given expression. The color of living may be external, 
_ decorative, and fragile, but our God intended us to have it 
even in what concerns the soul. But always it must be 
tempered with reason and kept within such limitations as 
would avoid exhaustion. 
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. cACROSS THE “DESK 


The Church Responsive 

THE LUTHERAN is not forgetting that September is Parish 
Education Month and that the Parish and Church School 
Board has prepared special literature to propagate interest 
by every congregation in “instruction in religion.” This is 
the fifth time that a month has been assigned to this portion 
of the general activities of our United Lutheran Church 
and we are happy to report that there is a larger response 
this year than hitherto to the Board’s cffers of co-operation. 
The demand for programs of activity and for leaflets in 
sets of four has required a second printing of each owing 
to the increase in orders over those of 1938. While it is too 
early to report on the attendance on Rally Days, many of 
which have not been held at this writing (September 12) 
the prospects are encouraging. Executive Secretary S. White 
Rhyne of the Parish and Church School Board has told us 
in answer to our inquiry that the Church is not losing but 
adding to the measure of its duty in Parish Education. 

Nothing could be more menacing to the future of our 
country than a decline in the regard of its citizens for affairs 
of the spirit. America and Canada are the envied habita- 
tions of their respective millions of citizens because religion 
has been welcomed into homes, approved by states and 
provinces, and insistently propagated by all denominations 
of Christians. For such a report as this which our Parish and 
Church School Board has given us to pass on, there should 
be great thankfulness in every home in our membership. 

But civic and temporal advantages derived from the 
promulgation of Christian truths and habits of living are 
the minor fruits of maintaining religious instruction among 
us. The great purpose of our work of parish education is 
not to make citizens so much as to make saints. That they 
may be “wise unto salvation” is the formal statement from 
which parish education expands. For food and raiment there 
is a need which all mankind acknowledges and to which 
they pay tribute, but to be born again, to live in the spirit 
in communion with our risen Lord and to obey His gracious 
command to know and preach glad tidings of peace, these 
are higher purposes involved in Parish Education. Earthly 
life can be lost: it can be offered upon fields of strife to the 
temporary dismay of those concerned... But eternal life is 
the gift of God Himself. It is to assure this that our Church 
maintains teaching the children as one of its increasing 
activities. 


Colleges and Seminaries 

DurING coming weeks readers of THE LUTHERAN will re- 
ceive reports from the colleges and theological seminaries 
which U. L. C. A. synods maintain for the higher education 
of their youth. The information received to date is our 
ground for forecasting an outstanding influential year in 
these institutions. Accurate figures will be available for 
publication in the near future. 

We are casting no reflections on the past achievements of 
Lutheran educators when we remark that their successors 
are both active and successful in keeping colleges and sem- 
inaries 100 per cent in commission. We know of none that 
has lessened its staff of teachers or parted with equipment 
for effective instruction. To maintain the high standards 
that our schools have reached has called for consecration 
from those on their faculties that. merits congratulation. 
But also a higher and more numerous average of co-opera- 
tion appears than has hitherto been manifested among us. 

If we want to maintain religious and civic freedom, we 
must keep our system of education out of the control of 
political authorities. It costs money to do this, but as the 
assurance against loss of personal liberty, the money asked 
for is very little. 
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THE ‘HOME (CIRCLE 


“NOW UNTO HIM THAT IS ABLE 
TO DO EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY 
ABOVE ALL THAT WE ASK OR 
THINK, ACCORDING TO THE POWER 
THAT WORKETH IN US, UNTO HIM 
BE GLORY IN THE CHURCH BY 
CHRIST JESUS THROUGHOUT ALL 
AGES, WORLD WITHOUT END. 
AMEN. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise, 

In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. 


O loving wisdom of our God! 
When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 


O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail. 


And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s presence and His very Self, 

And essence all-divine. i 


O generous love! that He Who smote 
In Man for man the foe, 

The double agony in Man 
For men should undergo; 


And in the Garden secretly, 
And on the Cross on high, 

Should teach His brethren and inspire 
To suffer and to die. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise, 
In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. Amen. 
J. H. Newman. 


THE COURTEOUS GIRL 


Wuart is the difference between “cour- 
tesy,’ “politeness” and “manners”? The 
original spelling of the first word was 
“courtsey.” It had the same meaning as 
“courtliness,” the ways of a royal court— 
kingliness, queenliness. It is something to 
which one is born, or to whom it is second 
nature. 

But don’t mistake the real thing for its 
stage setting. 

Milton says: 


“And trust thy honest-offered courtesy 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tapestry walls 
And courts of princes where it first was 

named, 
And yet is most pretended.” 


“Politeness” comes from the same root 
s “polish.” Sir Isaac Newton speaks of a 
“nolite surface,’ meaning smooth. Shoe 
polish and automobile polish are put on 
the surface. Courtesy is not. 

“Manners” comes from “manus,” hand. 
It is a way, or mode, or trick of acting or 
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living. Manners may be good or bad. 
Courtesy is always good and in demand. 

Polish (politeness) may make a girl 
envied. Good manners may make her shine 
in society, but courtesy that springs from 
her heart will make her more than pop- 
ular; it will make her beloved. 

To be well-mannered, or polite, is to 
remember habitually to “mind your p’s 
and q’s.” A well-mannered girl is think- 
ing of her manners, but a courteous girl 
is thinking of being considerate, kind, 
tactful, gracious to those she meets, be- 
cause it is inbred in her nature to want 
everyone to be happy. 

Our grandmothers used to make “court- 
sies’—bows. We make “courtesies” by 
putting others before ourselves, seeking 
their comfort, happiness. iJ. Bev: 

—Girlhood Days. 


THOUGHTS 
By Grace Bapst Mauer 


J HaD an angry thought one day; 

It made the whole world gloomy gray; 
In everything I did and said, 

It thrust its vicious, ugly head. 


I didn’t smile; I could but frown; 
The corners of my mouth turned down; 
And all because within my mind 
I had a thought that was unkind. 


At last I said, “This will not do; 
You are becoming quite a shrew. 
You are so angry and so cross 
This day has been a total loss.” 


And so I turned my thought dial round 
Until a happy thought I found. 

I tuned it in, and, lo, behold! 

The world from gray had turned to gold! 


Our lives are governed by each thought. 

We are upset when we're distraught; 

But if our thoughts are loving, kind, 

Then we have joy and peace of mind. 
—The Southern Churchman. 


HOME 
By William F. McCown 
(Concluded from last week) 


So COMPLETE was Jess’ sleep in the par- 
tially filled hayloft of the barn that he did 
not awaken early as was his custom, and 
not until something tingled a warning in 
his subconscious mind did he finally arouse 
himself enough to see the stranger who 
was standing beside him. With a sudden 
quake of fright about his heart—knowing 
from experience how some people treat 
trespassers—he started upright, his arms 
bracing him, his fingers clutching nervously 
at the straw under his hands. 

The man was very short and plump. He 
smiled down and said, “Hello.” 
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Jess noticed that the teeth were perfect, 
except for one which had been inlaid with 
gold. Then he shifted his glance to the ~ 
mian’s eyes, and felt better. The eyes were — 
gray and friendly. Then he guessed—the 
rian was Paul’s brother. Licking his lips, 
the lad replied, “Hello.” ‘ 

“Tm Paul’s brother Ben.” Benjamin — 
Wallace rubbed a hand across his ruddy 
forehead. “Paul’s left you here with me. 
He said you wanted to stay somewhere ~ 
permanently and not roam any more. 
You’re welcome here.” 

“But not without Paul.” Jess was ex- 
cited. “When’s he coming back?” 

“I don’t know; I never know anything 
about Paul’s coming and going. He may 
not be back for a year, or for ten years.” 

In the activities and the flurry of school 
and the mild task of keeping books for — 
Benjamin Wallace, time passed quickly 
for Jess. The farm came to be a real home > 
to him, such a place as he had dreamed ~ 
about, as he had lain many a night on the 
hard flooring of a box car, jolted by the 
uneasy movements of the train, with the 
wheels clicking beneath his ear. And he 
took a grave delight in the permanency of — 
it—no running for freight trains, no sleep- 
ing in haystacks or in barns; he had his 
own bed with clean white sheets and warm 
blankets. Ben became almost as much a — 
father to him as had Paul, but not in the 
same way. Paul had been first, and he 
always would be first. Still, as one year 
of study and hard work passed and then ~ 
another, Paul grew more unreal in the 
youth’s thoughts. He became like a legend, 
fabulous—a person who knew everything, 
had been everywhere, done everything. 

Then came news—a letter from Paul! 
“Be back for Jess’ graduation.” ‘ 

Jess trembled with excitement and joy 
when he read those words. At last he 
would see Paul again, talk to him. 

The reunion came at breakfast. Paul 
was standing by a window, half-turning | 
about at the sound of footsteps. 

A hot chill seemed to sweep over Jess 
at the sight of the familiar face. His mouth — 
was dry, too dry for him to speak. Then 
each took a step toward the other, and 
their hands met in a grip that made the q 
muscles in their fingers crack. They didn’t 
say anything, just looked at each other— 
eyes glad, lips smiling. 

Finally Paul exclaimed, “You've grown!” 
And that started the talk. 

The same day Jess received his diploma, — 
and that evening the dinner of celebration — 
was enlivened by a great deal of talking 
and laughter. But when at last they had 
gone out on the porch they fell silent. 

As time for the 10.05 freight train be- 
gan to draw near Paul rose to his feet. 
“Tll be going.” It was just like that—a 
simple statement of fact. He had come back 
to see Jess graduate, and now he saw no — 
need to stay longer. ; 

“Going!” Jess protested, startled. He had 
imagined Paul’s remaining—well, at least 
a little while anyway. 

“Going?” Ben questioned. 


test. 
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“Yes,” Paul nodded, reached over, shak- 
ing hands with his brother. “Thanks for 
taking such good care of Jess.” Then he 
held out his hand to the boy. “Good-by.” 

Jess took the hand, then dropped it. 
He thought fast, dreading to part again 
with the man who had been so kind to 
him. He made his decision. He was going 
with Paul—to ride in jolting freight cars 
once more, sleep on improvised, uncom- 
fortable beds. A sort of nostalgia swept 
over him. “I’m going with you.” 

Ben moved abruptly, but did not pro- 
Paul merely shrugged his shoulders. 
Jess reached over and shook hands with 
Ben, thanked him for all that he had done, 
then stepped with Paul from the porch 
and started down the road. 

But as they waited for the train some- 
thing bothered Jess. He knew that if he 
caught the train he was leaving behind 
all that he had gained in the past three 
years, that there hardly would be any re- 
turning to it. His old distaste for roaming 
came back with shaking force. In the 
semidarkness he looked up at his com- 
panion. How could he turn back on Paul 
now? Yet, how could he return to the old 
life? 

From far off came the dreary train 
whistle. Jess knew that in a moment the 
tracks would be singing, then the train 
would come rumbling out of the night. 
He had to decide quickly. He wanted to 
be with Paul; he owed Paul everything. 
But what of Ben? He owed a lot to Ben, 
too. Suddenly he blurted out, “I’m not 
going.” 

Paul did not seem surprised. In fact, 
he laughed. “You haven’t disappointed me, 
Jess; but you almost did. Your next stop 
is college. After that—anything.” 

The tracks were singing now, and the 
puffing of the locomotive increased. 

“Y’m sorry, Paul, about not going with 
you.” Jess’ voice shook. 

“Sorry?” The man laughed again and 
clapped a hand on Jess’ shoulder. “Not 
me.” He had to talk louder because of 
the roar of the train. “Lots of luck—work 
hard.” He began to run beside a box car. 
“So long.” 

Jess waved, watched the moving figure 
going up the side of the rumbling car, 
watched it swaying on the top against the 
moonlit sky. There was a lump in his 
throat as he waved again, watching until 
the red lamp of the caboose had faded 
away. Paul was gone; perhaps for a year, 
perhaps for ten years, perhaps he would 
never return. 

But Jess started back toward Home.—Ez. 


MORE OF US 


FREQUENTLY we pray that God will give 
us more of His Spirit when what we should 
pray for is that the Spirit may have more 
of us. The trouble in our lives often is 


. that we have been keeping back certain 


things that should have been given to 
Christ. Every soul needs to have times 
of surrender, of confession, of dedication, 
of devotion. When we have observed such 
a time as this we may go down from the 
mountain of vision and privilege with the 
comfort of peace and joy of the Holy Ghost. 
—Selected. 
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SETTING EXAMPLES FOR 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Helen Gregg Green 


Rose-Marie always came to school look- 
ing as clean and sweet as a fresh little 
rose. Her hair was well taken care of, her 
bands and nails in perfect condition, her 
little: wool dresses free from spots, her 
shoes carefully polished and her hair rib- 
bon crisp and fresh looking. 

One day, when she had remained after 
school to help me and had carefully washed 
her hands and brushed her dress before 
rutting on her coat, I said, “Rose-Marie, 
Ive watched you from the time you started 
to school—a bit of a fluffy baby in the 
first grade, and I’ve never seen you when 
you weren't as neat and immaculate as it 
is possible for a little girl to be.” 

Rose-Marie smiled, pleased with her 
teacher’s praise. “Mother always looks nice 
and so does daddy,” she answered simply. 

A few days later I had a chat with Rose- 
Marie’s mother, repeating what her little 
daughter had said. 

“My deeds have borne fruit,” responded 
the mother with a happy chuckle. “You 
see, Miss Dorothea, I’ve always loved a 
clean, sweet little girl, and as I didn’t want 
to preach and nag, daddy and I have tried 
to set the right example. Children are very 
observant and quick to emulate those they 
love and admire. Oh, it hasn’t always been 
easy’— the mother seemed to be reading 
my thoughts. “It’s such a temptation to 
let down. After a particularly strenuous 
day’s work I often think, ‘If only I could 
stay the way I am and not dress.’” 

“Yes, I know,” I agreed, thinking of my 
often tired self after a difficult day at 
school. 

“And then I'll say to myself,’ she con- 
tinued, “ “No, I owe it to daddy and Rose- 
Marie to bathe, comb my hair and slip 
into a fresh house dress.’ And it really is 
refreshing mentally, as well as physically, 
you know, Miss Dorothea.” 

“That’s very true,” I answered, “and I’m 
so grateful to you for telling me all this. 
I never realized before how much a 
parent’s or a teacher’s appearance means 
to a child.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “we can’t help being 
example for our boys and girls. It’s sur- 
prising what little ‘copy-cats’ children are. 
Rose-Marie often speaks of you. She 
notices your hair, your teeth and even the 
way you carry yourself. ‘I want to look 
like Miss Dorothea, today,’ she sometimes 
tells me. At another time, with a hug she’ll 
say, I want to look like mother!’ ” 

I went home that evening a very 
thoughtful “school marm,” determined that 
I would remember that I was teaching not 
only “reading, writing and arithmetic,” but 
many other things as well. 

And a parent’s influence? Well, its 
duration is exactly twenty-four hours long 
every day of the year—and year after year. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 


“Tue girl who asserts herself is spoiling 
her own influence. The girl who expresses 
herself in what she does is far more lov- 
able and interesting. But the inmost secret 
of a fine personality is to know when to 
efface oneself if necessary.” 
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A COUNTRY SUNDAY 


More fair than all the other days 
She dawns upon our sight, 
Some holy spell is in the air, 
New radiance in the light 
That sweeps the walking village street 
And makes the dewy dooryards sweet. 


Still is the river’s bustling din, 
The mill wheel is asleep; 

The hands of labor filled with flowers, 
Rest in the silence deep. 

No ruder noise is there afloat 

Than music from a robin’s throat. 


Even the wild fields seem to know 
That it is Sunday’s face 
That beams upon them with so fair 
And delicate a grace; 
The smallest blossom on the sod 
Seems holding some new thought of God. 


The fragrant breezes whisper rest, 
The Sunday faces glow 

With some still brightness from within, 
The weekdays never know. 

The Sunday step is light as air, 

The Sunday joy is everywhere. 


And when the shadowy evening falls 
And soft stars edge the hills, 
A peace that is not the world, 
The brooding silence fills, 
There is no dread of morrow’s care, 
The blossoms fold like hands in prayer. 


And all the weary, heated week, 
Sweet remnants of her rest 
The heart hoards softly till once more 
She comes with healing blest; 
And the clear music of the bells 
Again upon the silence swells. _ 
—Susan Hartley Swett. 


TO GET THE MOST— 


SIMPLY memorizing is not the only way 
to get the most out of school. If that were 
true, everyone could do this at home and 
save the expense of having public schools. 
Teachers explain and answer questions, and 
pupils who listen carefully and who ask 
for an explanation of the things that puz- 
zle them find the lessons much easier to 
understand and to remember than do 
those who are not interested in the lessons 
at school. 


“A swan’s neck has more than three 
times as many vertebrae as a giraffe’s, Al- 
most all animals have seven neck ver- 
tebrae, but there seems to be no standard 
among birds. Swans have twenty-five, 
geese, nineteen; ducks about sixteen, and 
even tiny swimming-birds have fourteen. 


TIMELY 


“Grime an all-day sucker!” the youngster 
demanded of the candy man. 

He was handed one. 

“Looks kind of small,” remarked the 
youth, looking at it doubtfully. 

“Yeah the days are getting shorter,” re- 
plied the candy man. 
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THE MESSIANIC KING 


Isaiah Tells of the Future Advent of Immanuel 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Isaiah 7: 14; 9: 1-7; 11: 1-5. Sunday School Lesson for September 24 


THE prophecies of Isaiah grew out of 
the general conditions of his day. Chiefly 
concerned with matters religious, he also 
touched the moral, social and_ political 
status of Judah. King Ahaz by compulsion 
was involved in war, having Israel and 
Syria united against him, and threatening 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But Jeru- 
salem resisted successfully. Isaiah visited 
Ahaz with an-encouraging message, prom- 
ising him protection, but warning him not 
to disbelieve in God or in Isaiah’s mes- 
sage. Ahaz could confidently withstand the 
invaders since they were led by mere men, 
while with Judah was God. Ahaz made 
light of Isaiah’s words and showed no 
faith in God. He turned a deaf ear to 
Isaiah’s proposal that Ahaz select some 
test for God’s message and Isaiah’s au- 
thority. No limit was set on his choice of 
test; naturally it would be in the realm 
of the miraculous, some deed that only 
God could perform. Ahaz was provokingly 
indifferent, displaying no faith, though not 
denying the possibility of “a sign.” But he 
asked for no sign. 


Assured Advent 

This situation in Jerusalem was the 
background for the prophecy of “a sign.” 
Ahaz posed as unwilling to test God’s mes- 
sage or His prophet, lest he be classed as 
an unbeliever, which he really was for the 
moment at least. But the situation changed. 
Ir Ahaz would propose no test of God, God 


would test Ahaz. There would be a sign‘ 


which he must accept as proof, or by re- 
jecting it insult God. Ahaz showed a stub- 
born attitude that was wearying to God 
and to Isaiah, 

The “sign,” to be given by “the Lord 
Himself,” was the birth of a son. whose 
mother would give him the name Im- 
manuel, which means “with us is God.” 
This promised sign probably meant but 
little to King Ahaz, though it was divinely 
intended to assure the presence of God 
with Judah in its defense of Jerusalem. 
The inference is that Ahaz took no com- 
fort from the “sign.” 

That “sign” has always suggested the 
birth of Christ. To the Jews their Mes- 
siah would be a living sign of God’s pres- 
ence and His name, Immanuel, would make 
them conscious of God’s presence every 
time they called Him by name. The as- 
sured advent of the Christ was a ground 
for their faith and hope. 


Meaningful Names 


With remarkable confidence the prophet 
foretold the coming joy for Judah. He 
wrote of it as though it had already taken 
place, although he was predicting what 
was yet to be. It was the joy of deliver- 
ance from bondage when Assyria would be 
routed and slavery would end, It was the 
joy following a war so completely ended 
that no more war would be expected. But 
“the joy the prophet foresaw so vividly that 


it seemed to be already realized*came with . 


\F. A Teader 


the birth of the Messiah. That birth was 
the foregleam of the establishment of the 
Messiah’s Kingdom. Isaiah did not at- 
tempt to fix the date of the Messiah’s ad- 
vent or of the setting up of His kingdom. 
But his prophecy was a promise of God; 
God’s promises need no dates, for they 
always apply. This was to be a marvelous 
Kingdom, because of the character of the 
King. Of course the King Isaiah foresaw 
was none other than the Messiah. Some- 
thing of the character of the Messiah and 
of His work were indicated by the mean- 
ingful names He was to have. 

This King would come as a child given 
for a purpose, that purpose being for- 
mulated by God. This King would be known 
for His authority symbolized by something 
visible on His shoulders and for various 
names indicating something of His great- 
ness and of His work. Isaiah, in using 
these names, revealed his own conviction 
as to what the King and His reign would 
be like. Divine wisdom would characterize 
this King. This does not surprise us, for 
we think of Jesus as this King and know 
that Jesus was God. This King would be 
a counselor to be absolutely trusted. He 
would truly be the mighty God. In gov- 
erning, this King would have all the ex- 
cellencies of a loving Father Whose care 
is ceaseless. This King would stand for 
peace. He would advocate peace and be 
satisfied with nothing but peace. The Mes- 
siah and the Messiah’s reign would make 
a peaceful world possible. All this was 
foreseen in the Messiah. Isaiah was con- 
fident about the Messianic kingdom as he 
foretold the birth of the Messianic King. 


Satisfying King 
Isaiah skillfully used figurative lan- 
guage in foretelling the Messiah and His 


THINK OF THESE 


Any promise of God should be taken at 
full value, since God is back of it, 


No name was prophetically applied to 
Jesus that He did not fully deserve. 


Fullness of joy is inseparable from the 
complete acceptance of Jesus as the Christ 
of God. 


How wonderful God is in His providence 
is explained by His ceaseless love for us. 


No prophecy concerning Jesus was too 
great to be fulfilled by Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Light in the Darkness. Isaiah 9: 1-7. 

T. A Friend of the Oppressed. Isaiah 11: 1-5. 
W. The Righteous King. Psalm 72: 1-7. 

Th. A Refuge from the Storm. Isaiah 25: 1-5. 
Unidiscouraged. Isaiah 42: 1-4. 
Sat. God. Sarena Power and Strength. Isaiah 
Ss. Zion's Happy Future. Isaiah 35: 5-10. 


‘is nothing to be gained by trying to force 


- teaching. But there is ‘nothing “impossivie 


kingdom, Like Jesus, several centuries 
later Isaiah was alert for natural illustra- a 
tions to illumine his message. He had ob- — 
served the forests of Lebanon. Trees had — 
been cut down in great numbers. The — 
hills were bare where dense forests had 
been, This fact suggested the complete — 
cverthrow of Assyria. Where these forests 
had been no shoots would start and grow 
into trees later. Assyria would not be re=- 
vived. But for Judah and Israel the future 
held a brighter prospect. Their captivity 
and apparently total destruction would not — 
be permanent. Life would remain just as 

life remains in a stump that sends forth 
shoots to produce trees to reforest the hills. — 
By this “shoot” the prophet meant the — 
Messiah, Who would be born of the seed — 
of Jesse. This Messiah would he their ideal — 
King, for His endowment by the Spirit of 
God would be manifested through Him as 
wisdom, understanding, * counsel, » ~might, — 


basing His judgments not on hearsay or 
uncertain guesses, but on His own seeing 
and hearing. The facts would be ascer- — 
tained, weighed, and then judgment de- 
clared with all the assurance of a perfect 4 
King. : 


ESTIMATING 
ADAPTATION 


ADAPTATION is a challenging word. It — 
puts before us a test for our skiH. It calls” 
for an adequate understanding of how to 
use available means to meet known needs. — 
To make an estimate of when, where, and — 
how this or that is to be adapted to saa ; 
conditions is not a trivial matter; it is — 
rather a procedure of extraordinary im- 
portance. In no place does this importance 
show more prominently than in teaching. 

To estimate how the adaptation of what — 
is to be taught so that pupils can grasp 
il stands pre-eminent in teaching. There 


on pupils: any lesson content entirely for- — 
eign to their comprehension. Most of us — 
find this sort of adaptation very hard. Our 
mature minds take for granted that what 
is so simple for us should be grasped im-_ 
mediately by the pupil; so we turn out to 
be “poor teachers” for lack of skill, or 
willingness, to adapt the truth and the Be 
statement about it to the pupil. 
There must also be. an adaptation of 
method as well as of material to the pupil. 
To estimate adaptation in this field is a 
test of willingness and skill. Method is — 
never to be a slave-driver. Unless it is a — 
helpful means that makes it easier for the _ 
pupil, it should be cast aside, no matter 
how much the teacher “loves” the method. _ 
No method deserves the name unless it — 
shows gain for learning and for life in the - 
pupil with whom it is used. 
Estimating adaptation may well be a 
much-considered practice of each teacher 
as he faces the. challenging privilege of — 


in this adaptation. The challenge of it does 
not present too difficult a course for a 
teacher to follow. There is much satisfac- — 
tion in taking up the challenge and in ~ 
observing the marked progress of the 
pupils.as-they use materials and methods 
suited to their ability and experience. F 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
OF BUSINESS 


James 4; 13-15 


A CurisTIAN view must be based on the 
assurance of spiritual realities. To say it 


in other words, Christianity is idealistic 


and can never compromise with the mate- 
rial view of the world. The Christian view 
of business is idealistic: “Man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 


that he possesseth,” is fundamental. Every 


phase of business life can be tested by this 
principle. In addition Jesus illustrated His 
views by parable after parable supporting 
this spiritual conception of life. Recall 
some of the parables and sayings of Jesus 
that emphasize the spiritual view of life. 


When Conflict Comes 
The relation of the body to the soul of- 


fers a clear analogy to the relation of the 


‘economic order and the Christian who 


lives within it. The body and soul are in 
continual conflict. This does not mean that 
the body is bad, as was taught in the age 
of asceticism. But it does mean that the 
body, undisciplined and full of animal de- 
sires, is constantly trying to overshadow 
the soul. This is also true of business life. 


_ There is eternal conflict between the selfish 


and |the service motive in business. 


Conflict Not Essential 


Business must be concerned with mate- 
rial things. The sanity of Jesus, His real- 
istic view of His world, have often made 
Him difficult to understand. Those who 
have run away from the world into mon- 
asteries and convents to keep their own 
souls unspotted must have great difficulty 
in reconciling the common sense attitude 
of Jesus with their asceticism. There need 


be no conflict between business and the 


Kingdom of God. Industry can be a means 


of blessing for humanity. It was so in- 


tended by God. The present economic dif- 


- ficulties in the world are due to a failure 


to take God into account in business life. 


. ’ To refind a Christian view of business will 
require many conversions in attitude and 


much sincere repentance on the part of 
our business men and women. We will 
consider some of these changes very briefly 
in the hope that fuller discussion will be 
aroused. 


“Let the Buyer Beware!” 


Trading in Oriental countries is notorious 
for its long-drawn-out haggling. Put the 
Occident is not far behind. The siogan, 
“Tet the Buyer Beware,” is of European 
origin, and all over the world business 
ethics has. permitted- a. certain degree of 
lying as essential to trading. The only real 
crime is to be caught in a misrepresenta- 
tion as to cost or values. Business is con- 
sidered a game in which, as it is said of 
luve and war, “all is fair.” Smartness and 


trickery are considered positive virtues. 


We must not speak of this slogan in the 
past tense. In spite of all the movements 


for honesty in advertising and all the fair 
trade associations, our standards today 
need extensive revision. How much can 
we believe of the sales patter of the radio 
announcer or of the lurid print in the ad- 
vertising pages of our magazines? Now 
match this warning to the buyer with the 
ethics of Jesus. Can there be any com- 
promise? 


Men Above Profits. 


Edward “I.“‘Bosworth, referring to the 
story of Matthew 8: 28-34, wrote in “Christ 
in Everyday Life”: “The prevailing senti- 
ment of the region was not against any- 
thing that would hurt a man. It was 
rather against anything that could hurt a 
hog, against anything that would hurt 
business. But men are more than money 
and operatives more than dividends.” A 
great deal is involved in the idealistic at- 
titude that makes human values first. It 
has to do with a living wage for every 
worker; healthful conditions for labor; a 
fair price so that as many as possible can 
benefit; safety for those who work and 
insurance against accident and sickness; an 
honest product that will not harm the 
buyer but give him the worth of his in- 
vestment; reasonable hours of work, in- 
cluding a day of rest and worship; these 
and many other problems must be met 
with the Christian value on human per- 
sonality in mind. Give specific instances 
in your own experience that illustrate this 
war between profits and the souls of men. 


Thrift and Wisdom, Not Luck 


The spirit of speculation has been the 
curse of business and must take a large 
share of the blame for the ever recurring 
economic depressions. Here is the diagnosis 
of one anonymous student of the present 


situation as quoted in “Jesus and the Rising. 


Generation,” by Dr. W. A. Cameron. 
“Speculation—the taint in the blood that 
seeks something for nothing; over-produc- 
tion, from the insistent demand for im- 
mediate profits; the great financial prizes 
given most largely to exploiters of other 
men’s labor; the lack of social respon- 
sibility which piles up reserves for div- 
idends, but no reserves for flesh and blood, 
for heart and soul; a disproportionate dis- 
tribution of wealth which leaves no buy- 
ing power to move the mountain of goods.” 

Again we must recognize that the spirit 
ef “something for nothing” is growing in 
America. In many states there are move- 
ments for lotteries. The Irish Sweepstakes 
are publicized in our American newspapers 
with human interest stories and pictures 
of the winners. What do you think of the 
effect of the numberless contests announced 


over the radio and in magazines and .news-- 


papers usually supposed to be dependent 
on skill, but manifestly much more de- 
pendent on Lady Luck? Watch the pin- 
ball machines and other like devices in 
barber shops, cigar stores, hotel lobbies 
and almost everywhere, and see how busy 
they are. In early childhood America be- 
gins to teach that success is largely a mat- 


ter of the “breaks” and that thrift and 
wisdom are high-sounding though power- 
less words for the use of after-dinner 
speeches and commencement orations. Can 
Christianity compromise with the spirit of 
speculation? 


Brotherhood in Business 


Christianity believes in brotherhood on 
a religious basis. It not only recognizes 
the kinship of all men under the general 
Fatherhood of God, but it seeks a closer 
tie. Throtgh the ¢ross of Christ men are 
drawn together by a‘finer blood-than their 
own. The cross is the symbol of the vic- 
tory of spirit over matter. Beyond the 
physical tie that should deny racial bar- 
riers but does not, there is a tie of love. 
Can business be built on the love motive? 

To construct an economic order on the 
foundation of Christian brotherhood may 
not destroy our present capitalistic system, 
as many believe, but it certainly will 
modify it. Consider some of the alterations 
that must be necessary. Labor will certainly 
need to give a day’s work for a day’s wage. 
No man will be satisfied with doing any- 
thing that is not his best. The spirit of 
service will prevail. Security for employ- 
ment, for old age and for sickness will 
replace the terrible uncertainty that has 
haunted the footsteps of labor through the 
centuries. Conference, not conflict, will 
mark the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee. Lockouts and strikes will be con- 
sidered as archaic as war ought to be. 
Wealth will be distributed more widely, 
and will never be the reward of exploita- 
tion and of dishonesty. Advertising will 
regain the confidence of men and will be 
based on truth and real values. Monopolies 
will not live by unfair competition. Co- 
operation will be the mark of all business, 
co-operation within and between capital 
and labor, between buyer and seller and 
between manufacturer and distributer. 

Brotherhood also demands an interna- 
tional mind for business. It must recog- 
nize that nations cannot live their life 
alone any more than can individuals do 
so. Economic wars must give way to free 
and fair exchange of goods. National and 
racial barriers are unnatural and opposed 
tc the common good, 


Economic Suicide 

The world will commit economic suicide 
if it continues in the line of progress of 
the last decade. The New York World 
some time ago offered an editorial on the 
“Major Illusions of the Last Decade.” These 
illusions were: “that the surest road to 
individual prosperity was to speculate for 
a rise in prices; that the values of every- 


-thing- always-went.up; -that-it was patriotic... . 


to buy luxuries out of anticipated earn- 
ings; that the American market, if it could 
be monopolized for American producers, 
was capable of sustaining an ever-mount- 
ing prosperity; that,our technical progress 
and general. enlightenment had abolished 
the business cycle; that: we weré in a new 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THE FINE ART OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


By Andrew W. Blackwood, professor of 
Homiletics, the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. Pages 241. Price, $2.00. 


There will doubtless be many clergymen 
throughout the country who will be helped 
by reading this book. Those who read it 
seriously will do some soul searching and 
will be incited to mend their ways if they 
have been careless or slovenly in the fine 
art of worship. They will be interested 
in the place of psychology in worship as 
well as the discussion of hymns and tunes, 
the public reading of the Scriptures and 
the treatment of prayer. On the other 
hand, a Lutheran pastor who has had a 
fine course in liturgics offered in some of 
our seminaries will not benefit greatly 
from this book. He will enjoy the wise 
counsel and splendid suggestions as to 
certain details, but he will miss a. de- 
veloped theory of worship which gives 
direction to the services and which is also 
expressive of the faith of the Lutheran 
Church. 

One chapter in this book, dealing with 
Public Ceremonies, such as funerals, mar- 
riages, baptisms, has interested the re- 
viewer. The treatment afforded these sub- 
jects is no doubt helpful and satisfactory 
for those who do not move within a great 
liturgical tradition. For Lutherans it is 
definitely inadequate. If, however, a young 
pastor seeks for help on such subjects in 
the English language and in keeping with 
the best traditions of our Church in Amer- 
ica, he will seek in vain. Pastors and pro- 
fessors in our seminaries who are versed 
in these subjects have not felt it sufficiently 
worth while to provide younger clergymen 
with literature concerning the Occasional 
Services. Until such a want is supplied, 
even if it entails sacrifice of time and 
money, those who are interested must turn 
to works like the one reviewed here. 

At the conclusion of this book, a list of 
works treating of worship has been added. 
The contributions of American Lutherans 
on this general subject of worship are not 
mentioned. Bengamin Lotz. 


PLAN FOR GROWING UP 


The Blue Book for Building Better Lives. 
By Marion Quinlan Davis. J. A. Richards, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. Pages 352. Price, 
$5.00. 


This is a book on the home, with special 
reference to bringing up children. “The 
home, the church and the school have one 
aim—the development of a completely 
matured personality, which is the most 
solemn undertaking that comes within the 
realm of human endeavor”: this quotation, 
though not occurring until page 267, may 
be taken as the keynote of the book. 

Among the important elements of Grow- 
ing Up dealt with by Mrs. Davis are these: 
What it means to be grown up; money and 
its use; work and play; the child’s religious 
capacity; discipline; temper; pleasing per- 
sonality; sex problems: (in early childhood, 


in adolescence, and in marriage); school- 
work. 

Mrs. Davis, recognizing the supremacy 
of religion in life and child training, is to 
be congratulated on the attention she pays 
to this sometimes-neglected aspect of her 
subject. Her book is well punctuated with 
quotations from technical sources which 
elaborate and implement her own presen- 
tation. An attitude of practical helpfulness 
prevails in every page of the book, for the 
author always keeps in mind the needs of 
real parents with real children. In fact, 
the many rather trivial anecdotes give the 
book an almost too-human flavor. 

The last two chapters in the book, Help- 
ing the Child at School, and The Gifted 
Child, both contributed by other writers, 
deal capably and practically with the prob- 
lems which their titles indicate. 

The book is commended to parents and 
others particularly interested in the prob- 
lems of the home. 

THEODORE K. FINCK. 


THE CLUE TO HISTORY 


By John Macmurray. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1939. Price, $2.50. 


Professor Macmurray, professor of phil- 
osophy in the University of London, is 
the author of a number of volumes on 
metaphysics, philosophy of religion, and 
social philosophy. 

This book is a philosophy of history; it 
undertakes to set forth the principles that 
control and explain the course of human 
affairs. It aims to go behind the events 
of history and discover the determining 
ideas that are worked out in history. To 
him history is not just a series of events; 
it is rather a series of stages in the pro- 
gressive unfolding of a fundamental idea. 

The philosophy of history that he here 
presents is uncompromisingly theistic. The 
dominating concept is found in the Jewish 
religion, which reached its consummation 
in the teaching of Christ. Christianity is 
the ripe fruitage of the essential spiritual 
values of Judaism. However he conceives 
present-day Christianity as in some re- 
spects a misunderstanding of what Christ 
gave to the world. To a certain extent he 
sets up a reconstruction of Christianity, 
and on that as a foundation develops an 
explanation of the course of history and a 
diagnosis of present social conditions. The 
influence of Greek philosophy and Roman 
practical thinking on the Western World is 
presented and critically evaluated, greatly 
to the advantage of the Jewish-Christian 
elements in our civilization. 

It is interesting and stimulating to sée 
how he tries to show that socialism, com- 
munism, and fascism are the inescapable 
results of the working of certain thought 
motifs that are characteristic of Chris- 
tianity. However, he is convinced that these 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained through the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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isms bear in themselves the causes of their 
own certain decline. Whether he proves 
his theories may be doubted. At times his 
interpretation of Christianity and his 
presentation of Greek and Roman thought 
are more like reconstructions than his- 
torical reproductions. But his theory is 
suggestive and stimulating. 
The book is sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand. This is due in part to the nature 
of the subject, and in part to the way he 
uses certain fundamental ideas. His con- 
ception of “dualism” as a criticism of a 
process of thought and as an explanation — 
of social events is often not clear. Some-— 
times you cannot be sure just what he 
means. He also fails to appreciate fully” 
the difference between Christianity 
Judaism. You are at times left with 
impression that all that is distinctive o f 
Christianity was clearly implied in 
Judaism. Some other critical notes could 
be added, but let this suffice. “The Clue 
to History” is a valuable book; it should 
be read and re-read and discusseds You 
will disagree with it in some of its teach- 
ings, but in doing so you will be com 
pelled to achieve clear concepts in many 
fields. You cannot read this book without 
profit. S. G. HEFELBOWER. 
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STORIES OF POPULAR HYMNS 


By Kathleen Blanchard. Preface by 
S. P. Matheson, Archbishop and ‘oneal 
Primate of the Anglican Church in Canada, — 
Foreword by J. H. Riddell, D.D., retired, 
President of the United College, Winnipeg. | 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 142. Price, $1.00. 


z 


Mrs. Blanchard has gathered material — 
and presented it briefly and vividly, re- 
lating to the authorship of sixty-seven — 
well-known hymns. They are arranged 
aiphabetically according to the first lines. 
This makes it easy to find any hymn con-— 
tained in the volume without referring to 
the index which, nevertheless, has been 
supplied. Each hymn is printed in full 
along with the notes concerning its author 
and the circumstances under which it was 
penned or subsequent events of interest in” 
connection with it. 

About two pages and a half are needed a 
for each of the hymns. The collection be- | 
gins with “Abide with Me” and ends with 
“Work for the Night Is Coming.” An ex- 
cellent book for helping to appreciate 
hymns and for use in meetings or for 
private reading. C. P. HARRY 


THE YOKE MADE EASY 


By Alfred Doerffler. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. Pages 119. Cloth, 
75 cents; red paper covers, 35 cents. 


This little volume contains fifty-one 
meditations and prayers for the sick and 
afflicted. Each meditation is brief but filled 
with the truth of Christ’s saving Gospel L 
and rich in comfort. For the pastor seek- 
ing preparation for his sick calls, or seek- 
ing a book to be placed in the hands o of 
shut-ins we heartily recommend 
volumé. The price for paper covers ma 
it possible to have a wide cireulaiioil 

A. C. E. GrorKe. by 
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PLEASE DEFINE 
By Alfred O. Frank, D.D., York, Pa. 


Some months have passed since we have 
filled out our parochial reports, so it may 


be safe to make a few comments on re-. 


porting church work in general. Five sheep 
means five sheep in New Jersey and in 
New Mexico; in fact, the world over. But 
> etc., may mean 


quite another to Pastor I. B. Conscientious. 
Look over most any minutes of synod or 
church news reports and talk to pastors, 
and we find some startling information. 
For example, the word “member.” There 
is an official definition of course. Yet some 
of us like to be different, and so the mean- 
ing and definition are quite flexible. If 
the synodical apportionment is based on a 
certain kind of “member” it also seems 
to make a difference and the word “mem- 


. ber” has an elastic meaning. 


The writer sometime ago was paging 


| through a church annual in which the 
‘names of the members and their addresses 


were listed. Among the members listed 
were 200 (by actual count) “address un- 
known.” Many more times that number 
were living in other states. A pastor re- 
cently reported that when he came to his 
parish he found any number of names on 
the church roster of “members” who had 
not communed since being received and 
who could not be located in the city. No 
one seemed to know them. Another pas- 
tor stated that when he came to his parish, 
there was no communion record for a 
period of many years, yet all those years 
the former pastor had reported a com- 


‘muning membership to synod. 


A church periodical reports a certain 
pastor making pastoral calls numbering in 
the thousands in one year. Again we ask 
by what definition? One pastor meets a 
member in the elevator of a business build- 
ing, chats as he goes up to his floor and 
then reports a “call.” Again a pastor goes 
to a home and discovers eight of his mem- 
bers at a bridge party. He being not so 
proficient at the game, excuses himself 
after a brief greeting and marks “eight 
calls.” Another pastor makes the same 


' kind of a call but marks his book with 


“one call.” Which is it? reports do not 
tell that. Or again, one pastor serves a 
neighborhood church and can easily make 
ten calls in an afternoon and get back to 
his study in plenty of time to spend a 
couple of hours reading Browning. Rested, 
perhaps inspired by his reading, he goes 
to an evening meeting filled with en- 
thusiasm. Another pastor has spent all 
afternoon herding a car over muddy or icy 


‘roads, in a real physical and mental effort 


to make two calls or reach two families. 
He comes home tired and worn of body. 
Perhaps not so fit for his evening meeting. 
Yet one man marks “ten” in his call book 
and the other “two.” In the reports the 
difference is more than “eight.” 


Roses is red and violets is blue, 
Preachers report, but is it true? 


I believe in statistics and reports. I also 
believe in renorts which mean the same 


thing in any report, and honest reports. 
As it it, reports often sparkle only on 


paper. 


APPROVES RESOLUTIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
I am a subscriber and a reader of our 
church paper, THE Lutueran. In the issue 
of August 16 I enjoyed some things very 
much, and especially the set of resolutions 
of the Danish Women’s Missionary Society 
in regard to the radio. I approve their 
stand. The second was The Novena as a 
new venture in interesting church mem- 
bers. I am not active now, so I read a 
great deal while I rest. 
Mrs. E. C. D. 


I WENT TO RADIO CHURCH 
By George H. Hillerman, Pasadena, Calif. 


Berne unable to attend my own church 
yesterday I decided to hear some of those 
“good sermons on the radio,” concerning 
which we hear so much as the reason why 
certain people are absent from the reg- 
ulJar services. During the church hour in 
the morning we “tuned in” on three of 
the large and “drawing” churches of a 
large city, and what we heard! (We turned 
the radio. off and on in order to get a 
three-in-one combination in one hour.) The 
one popular “downtown” church furnished 
us music by a high-class soloist, and the 
pastor devoted his time to analyzing the 
Japan-China conflict and assured us that 
China was certain to win. But we heard 
not one word of the Gospel, and the con- 
clusion was an appeal for funds for China. 

At another “temple” we heard a well- 
trained choir that was roundly applauded 
at the conclusion of its rendition, and the 
fastor took up an exposition of the Book 
of Esther, introducing the message by tell- 
ing the audience to get out their notebooks 
and pencils as they were about to receive 
something new and valuable. They cer- 
tainly got something new. Ahasuerus was 
made a type of God almighty, Haman of 
Satan, Mordecai of the Holy Spirit, Esther 
of the church, and Vashti of Christians 
who didn’t have a very telling testimony, 
and in view of the fact that this occurred 
in the third year of the King’s reign is 
proof that it all refers to the present “dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit.” 

The other message that I heard was 
strong and clear and dear in its Gospel 
appeal, but the speaker’s voice and gram- 
mar were so bad that I cannot see how 
anyone could stand the strain of listening 
to him for half an hour. 

In the evening we tried again and heard 
one of the best analyses of the present 
world situation we have yet read or heard. 
It would have done credit to the professor 
in any college dealing with international 
affairs; some religious comments were 
made, all fitting and apropos, but no sin- 
stricken soul would have found the way 
of salvation, no grief burdened heart would 
have found solace, and no mind perplexed 
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over the needs or his spiritual life would 
have been helped. 

The conclusions to which I have come 
from this visit to the land of radio are 
these: 1. These people who claim better 
gospel than they get in the church are 
cheerful liars, or they found better sta- 
tions than I did. 2. They are too lazy to 
dress for attendance on the services. 3. 
They are like the lawyer who stayed home 
to hear a better sermon who, when the 
offering was announced, put a dollar on 
the dresser, and removed it when the serv- 
ices were ended. 4. They want to keep 
from having their consciences stirred. Or, 
5. They want to shirk their responsibility 
te worship God. Jesus, as His custom was, 
entered into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
Day (Luke 4:16), “Neglect not the as- 
sembling of yourselves together as the cus- 
tom of some is” (Heb. 10: 25), these are 
messages of instruction from the Word of 
God and are ignored at the peril of one’s 
soul. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 19) 


economic era; and that we could promote 
it best by a nineteenth century tariff policy 
and an eighteenth century diplomatic 
policy.” 

In comment on the above Dr. W. A. 
Cameron says, “With hunger and bank- 
ruptcy in the teacher’s chair, even a way- 
faring man cannot fail to see the wisdom 
of a change in mind in respect to such 
beliefs. It is plain as day that Jesus’ in- 
sistence on an abundant life for all people 
is not only good ethics but good economics.” 

To attain the Christian view of business 
is to save business. We need to send out 
into business life a stream of real Chris- 
tian men and women who believe that 
Christianity is a life as well as faith. They 
must believe that they can be Christian 
aid succeed, in the truest sense, and they 
must be ready to die for that belief. More 
than this, they must be concerned in the 
ereation of the economic order that is most 
favorable to business on a Christian basis. 
They will not believe that business can 
be made Christian without the redemption 
of personality, not by any altered or re- 
built economic order. With renewed con- 
secration to the church in her effort to 
produce Christian men and women, they 
will also seek to redeem the order in which 
they must do business. Unless Christian 
people stir themselves in this area of life, 
business, unrepentant and unregenerate, 
will move inexorably on to complete self- 
destruction. 

* * 


To Leapers: Topic for October 1. Next 
topic, “The Christian View of Science.” 


* * 


Mucu contempt and hatred towards err- 
ing humanity would be averted—and in- 
stead compassion would be excited—if we 
kept constantly in mind the humbling 
thought that we have the same common 
adversary! Indeed, such realization would 
elicit prayer in lieu of caustic criticism. 

—Selected. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


WORLD YOUTH IN CONFERENCE 


Participants in Amsterdam Meeting Appraise Worship and Bible 
Study for “The Lutheran” 


Foreword by Norman D. Goehring, D.D., 
Lutheran Pastor for Students in 
Greater Boston 


Amonc the fifteen hundred young peo- 
ple and leaders who assembled in Amster- 
dam July 24-August 2 for the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth were nearly 
two hundred Lutherans from the United 


States, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin-_ 


land, Esthonia, Holland, Latvia and Hun- 
gary. Seven of these were students from 
United Lutheran Church congregations. 
Two of them herewith submit their im- 
pressions of various phases of the Confer- 
ence, following the initial article by the 
Rev. S. W. Herman, Jr., one of the ten 
Lutheran leaders at the Conference, 


WORSHIP AT AMSTERDAM 
By John Garhart, Gettysburg College 


Ir 1s difficult to give a clear picture of 
worship at the Amsterdam Conference. 
Simply to describe the various worship 
services would be easy enough, but the 
important thing about them was the spirit 
of the worshipers, and these few words 
vill be primarily concerned with that 
spirit. 

In our worship we discovered a strange 
paradox, for here we had our greatest unity 
and our greatest diversity. Here we were 
at the same moment close together and far 
epart. Our first difference was in worship 
forms. 

A detailed description of the daily serv- 
ices of worship would be rather dull and 
for this paper quite non-essential. The 
diversity of forms can be appreciated from 
a list of the services. 

Tuesday, July 25, the service was con- 
cucted in the Free Church style by Miss 
Moira Neill. Wednesday the Rev. Jacques 
Courvoisier led a French Reformed serv- 
ice, Next day the Rev. B. Foltin conducted 
the worship in the Hungarian Lutheran 
form. Following this was an African serv- 
ice of worship with Miss Mina Soga as 
leader. August 1 Mr. Sambayya conducted 
the service in the Indian manner. The 
final service was in a more or less rep- 
resentative American style and was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist. 

From this enumeration one can gain an 
idea of the diversity of the forms of wor- 
ship to which the delegates were ac- 
customed. But a still greater divergence 
was to be seen in the Communion Services. 


Divided for Communion 

Four separate services of Communion 
were held. Sunday the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated in the manner of the Anglican 
Church, the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
the Danish Lutheran Church. Then, on 
Monday, the Russian Orthodox Liturgy 
was celebrated. Here we began to appre- 
ciate the barriers which stand between 
the various groups of the Church. The 
Orthodox barred all delegates from its 
Communion Table except those of its own 
membership. The Anglican invited only 
those who belonged to churches in com- 
Tunion with the Anglican Church. The 


Lutheran invited all those who were bap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity and who 
were aware of what the Lutheran Church 
teaches concerning the Sacrament. The 
Dutch Reformed Service was the only one 
to which all Christians were invited with- 
out exception. As the Rev. Robert Mackie 
said at the preparatory service Saturday 
night, “The church is divided by our sins 
and we must pray for God’s forgiveness 
of the wickedness which has created these 
divisions.” 

We did indeed see the church divided, 
but the division only made our unity more 
wonderful; and that there was unity no 
ene could deny. Someone said that the 
Conference was a combination of the 
Tower of Babel and the Day of Pentecost. 
This was true, but at its best it came much 
closer to Pentecost. 

Above we mentioned the different forms 
ot worship used each day. They unques- 
tionably represent extremes. Yet all the 
delegates took part in each service. It was 
inspirational to hear 1,500 young people 
uniting their voices in the familiar hymns 
o! the church. They sang different words, 
each using his own language, but they 
sang praises to the same God. As the 
mighty choruses swelled, the different 
words blended and vanished and the 
adoration of united hearts rose like in- 
cense to our common Father. This same 
spiritual union was also noticeable in re- 
sponsive readings and prayers. It was es- 
pecially apparent when we joined in pray- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. Here the varieties 
of languages were greater than in the 
hymns but the same unity of spirit pre- 
vailed. Regardless of the words, everyone 
was praying to the same Lord and Master. 


Oneness in Christ 


At the service in preparation for Holy 
Communion the Rev. Mr. Mackie stressed 
the fact that in spite of the differences 
which would be encountered on the fol- 
lowing day Christ would be the host at 
every table. Almost every delegate at- 
tended two services and most of them were 
present at three or four, and all of them 
found that fact to be true. Jesus was pres- 
ent at all the services and revealed Him- 
self to all who desired to find Him. Even 
the Orthodox service, which seemed most 
strange to us who were of the Protestant 
Church, was a further revelation of our 
Lord. Its service, dating from the fourth 
century, its stirring music, and its moving 
mysticism gave a new emphasis to God’s 
mysterious majesty. 

Those who planned the conference could 
have given a greater outward appearance 
ef unity by avoiding any direct contact 
with denominational differences, but by 
bringing the delegates face to face with 
various forms of Christian expression they 
laid the basis for better understanding and 
possibly the cornerstone of a united church. 
To find that God is present in services 
quite different from our own and to know 
that His Divine Grace is bestowed at 
communion tables from which we are 
barred are experiences which leave no 
ccubt as to the universality of our Master. 
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What then, in brief, can be said of wo or 


ship at Amsterdam? We did not see 
church with a common form of service, we f 
did not see a church which could unital 
in a common communion. We saw, to our 
own condemnation, a church divided. Bu 
we saw a church founded on such a rock 
that even division could not destroy it. 

In spite of its diversities, in spite of 
differences, in spite of all the powers 
kell, the delegates to Amsterdam united 
tc worship one God and one Saviour. It 
was God’s Word which was read at each 
service regardless of the language in which 
it was printed; it was to God our prayers | 
arose whether they were sounded in the 
stately dignity of an Orthodox Archiman- 
drite or with the humble simplicity of an 
American Negro. It was God we praise 
whether the words were written by 
seventh century Italian monk or by an 
eighteenth century African prophet. We 
were one in Christ. 

If I were to describe the worship ri 
ices at the conference in one sentence it 
would be like this: Every service was a 
meeting at which Christian hearts were | 
united in the glorification of one great 
Father, God, and in the adoration of one 
risen, living, and victorious Saviour. f s. 
the conference motto stated, Christ is in- 
deed victorious. ; 
‘J 


BIBLE STUDY AT 
AMSTERDAM 


By Oswald Elbert, Philadelphia Seminary 


“WE BELIEVE that those who planned this 
conference were guided by God when they 3 
placed Bible study in such a central place.” ‘ 
This sentence from a statement drawn up — 
by the daily chairmen of the conference — 
expresses most clearly the attitude of the — 
members of the conference. A more Bible- 
centered, Christ-centered conference would is 
not be possible: Those of us from Lutheran | 
backgrounds felt entirely at home in the — 
atmosphere of the Bible study hours, t : 

Nevertheless, let me not give a wrong © 
impression. We were not always in entire 
agreement within our individual groups. — 
Time and time again we found it necessary 
to recognize that someone else with just as — 
deep a sincerity and love for the truth as 
revealed in Jesus Christ held a view that 
was different from our own. What is more 
surprising than this lack of complete agree- — 
ment is that there was any agreement, — 
particularly when our different heritages 
are taken into consideration. Not on yo 
were we of different cultural backgrounds 
but also of different branches of Chris- — 
tianity. In my particular group of thi ry. 
the Lutheran Church of the continent wa 
vrell represented (Germany excepted). The ~ 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, Fi 
nish, Howmonian ‘and Hungarian Luthe 
churches found representatives among us. 
I alone represented American Lutheran 
ism. An Anglican from England, one from 
Canada, Methodists from Ceylon, Bulgaria 
and the United States of America, a 
Unitarian from England as well as a B 
garian Greek Orthodox, Prof. Stephan 
Zankow, complete the picture of our diver- 
sity of theological backgrounds. You 
well ask how such a group could feel 
one. We didn’t at first. For a number 


f° 
* 


‘ 
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an undertaking as this conference of 
_/ Christian Youth at Amsterdam. But as 


we studied together and placed ourselves 


: \ under the guidance of the Holy Spirit we 


Tt 
‘ 


approached a unity of mind that trans- 
cended our obvious divergencies. How did 
this come about? — 

One important condition only brought 


about this result. All of us were listening 


to God as He spoke to us. If we had tried 
to listen to what each of us thought about 
the Bible I dare say we would not have 
been able to live with one another very 


' long. But that was not our purpose. Each 


ot us, although continually recognizing our 
different backgrounds, discovered that God 
had a common message for all. We heard 
God speaking to us, individually and as 
representatives of groups coming from dif- 
ferent heritages, in fundamental truths 
which far outweigh our divergencies, 


Divine Guidance Felt 
I truly believe that many of us found a 
oneness with our fellow delegates only be- 
cause we were able to sit with them and 
study with them the message which God 
had given us to proclaim, a message which 


, must be proclaimed because God is work~ 
jing in jus. 


Perhaps to an even greater 
degree than in the common services of 
worship we were knit together as a unity 
in these Bible hours. It was at this time 


more than at any other period during the 


day that I felt the strong mind of Jesus 
guiding our thoughts. That, more than 
any other factor in the whole conference, 
convinced me of the essential oneness of 


_ Christians. Although we may have been 


as 


too conscious of our differences, all in my 
group felt during these precious Bible 
hours that Christ was leading us to a one- 
ness in spiritual life and thought. 

There were six Bible study periods dur- 
ing the conference. Plenary sessions pre- 


ceded these study hours at which the con- 


» 


' ference was privileged to hear an. address 


on the theme of the day. In the study 
periods we were concerned with the 
Biblical background of the theme. For 
this reason there was a unity of thought 


_ Manifested in the addresses and the Bible 
‘study work. To make this more concrete 


I should like to give an outline of the 
‘themes of the Bible study hours and the 


._ topics of the speakers. 


Our first Bible study was based on Mark 
1; 14-28, and was built around the theme, 


Re Alc One Having Authority.” Archiman- 


drite Cassian, Dean of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Theological Academy at Paris, spoke 
on the subject, “Jesus is Lord,’ while 
earlier in the day three speakers discussed 
“Our Different Backgrounds and Our 
Common Calling.” The next day we con- 
cerned ourselves with the theme, “The 
Christian in a~World of Conflict,” intro- 
duced by Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr. Our 


’ Bible text was Mark 8: 27-37. We were 


brought to a realization of the suffering 
which a Christian must be prepared to 
undergo in this world if he is to remain 
true to the faith which he confesses. Dr. 
George F. Macleod addressed us on the 


_ subject, “Can Men Be Brothers?” as we 


continued the following day with the 
theme, “Children of Your Father,” based 
on the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Our 
discussion of the topic, “Not by Bread 
Alone,” based on Luke 12: 22-34, was sup- 
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plemented by two speakers. In the morn- 
ing the Rev. E, Lauriol, a French Reformed 
pastor in the old Huguenot city of Nimes, 
addressed us on the subject, “Our Daily 
Bread”; while in the evening Dr. T. Z. Koo 
spoke on a subject most pressing in these 
days, “The. Christian Community and the 
World of Nations.” Our next to last meet- 
ing together was based on Acts 4: 1-35 
under the theme, “Members of One Body.” 
A Swedish Lutheran, Dr. Manfred Bjérk- 
quist, addressed the plenary session on the 
subject, “The Christian, the Churches and 
the Church.” Our last meeting together 
was the most moviig of all. The barriers 
had finally been broken down. Through 
Christ we had come to learn to know one 
another and truly to feel His presence 
among us. Dr. John R. Mott spoke to us 
on the theme, “The Christian as Am- 
kassador.” The topic, “Witness Unto Me,” 
drawn from II Cor. 5: 14—6: 10, bound 
together all that we had thought and said 
during the days we had spent together. 
Many of us discovered during this day the 
real place that missionary endeavor must 
take if we are truly Christians. One mem- 
ber of the conference clearly expressed it 
for all when he said, “I have never brought 
anyone to Christ, but I see now I must.” 


_ Discoveries 

The most fitting conclusion to this brief 
report on the Bible study periods of the 
Amsterdam Conference is to quote from 
the statement of the daily chairmen the 
remainder of the three paragraphs con- 
cerning Bible study, the opening sentence 
of which began this article. 

“Many of us have discovered the Bible 
afresh, and in so far as we have allowed 
God to speak to us He had become a living 
God, declaring a living message for our 
own lives and our generation. We confess, 
however, to our humiliation, that our study 
has revealed considerable unfamiliarity 
with the Bible. 

“Is it not due to this that we are not 
clear and articulate about the fundamentals 
of our faith and do not take a definite 
stand in relation to the many conflicting 
ideologies and blind faiths which find so 
many followers among youth? Therefore 
we summon ourselves and our fellow 
Christians to consecrated and intelligent 
study of the Bible, to hear in it the word 
of life which Christ speaks to us. 

“We have also found that there is much 
confusion among us as to the relations of 
the message of the Bible to the decisions 
which we must make as youth today. We 
have come to see that the Bible has far 
more light to shed on these problems than 
we knew, and so we desire to explore its 
wealth with far greater eagerness. We are 
also convinced that real Bible study must 
lead to definite choices and decisions in 
all areas of life. To listen to God means to 
obey Him.” 


CuERISH in the soul the presence and 
fellowship of the Spirit of truth and holi- 
ness, and you shall possess a saving dis- 
cernment, an instinct for truth and reality 
that shall not mislead. Our safety is not 
so much a question of knowledge and logic 
as of purity and sincerity of heart wrought 
by the Divine indwelling. 

—W. L. Watkinson. 
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CHURCH COUNCILMEN— 
A STUDY BOOK FOR YOU! 


Forty Thousand 
Strong 


By Henry H. Bagger 


The church wants to help its 
councilmen study the church, 
themselves, and their job so that 
there will be greater efficiency 
and interest. It wants its lay-lead- 
ers to be equipped to look back; 
to be acquainted and interested 
at home and abroad, not simply 
parish-minded; to be willing to do 
God’s work in His way; and to be 
willing to investigate and capable 
of examining their inmost lives 
in order to improve themselves as 
stewards. This will result in a for- 
ward-moving church. A study of 
this text will help to further this 
end. 

This study book may be used 
at special monthly meetings when 
there is no business meeting; or 
at the regular meetings, running 
the study period first and for not 
less than half an hour. One chap- 
ter may be studied at a meeting, 
each member of the council taking 
a turn at leading the discussion. 
Special topics for discussion are 
given with each chapter. Practical 
application should be made. 

The interesting chapters for 
study are: 


One of Forty Thousand 

Down the Avenue of Years 

Around the Council Table 

Still There 

Guardians of Order, Truth, 
and Youth 

The Business of Buildings and 
Budgets 

How to Call and Keep a 
Pastor 

The Gospel “Bound in Shoe- 
leather” 

A Swing Around the Circle 

Let’s Go—with God 


You will find this book educational, 
positively spiritual, and severely —prac- 


‘tical. It will bring the councilmen near 


to God, His Word, His will, and His work. 
HOW ABOUT ORDERING IT 
NOW AND STUDYING IT? 


Price on application. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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AT LAKE WAWASEE, 
INDIANA 


Training School for Mission Pastors Reported 
by Missionary J. F. Vorkoper, Our 
Texas Correspondent 


Possisty the writer of this report was 
chosen because he came the longest dis- 
tance to attend the Missionary Training 
School. After stopping by for two pas- 
sengers at Austin, traveling 400 miles to 
gather up the remaining two, we left in 
the wee hours of the morning of August 
6, worshiping at the U. L. C. A. church in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, gathering a few hours’ 
rest in the hills of Missouri, then on to 
Lake Wawasee on Monday, just too late 
to attend the first service of the Training 
School. The writer traveled 1734 miles 
from San Antonio, Texas. The airplane 
flies a much more direct route, we also 
could have done so, but we traveled a few 
miles further to avoid still greater dis- 
tances by our passengers. Present at the 
school, though not traveling directly to it 
from his field, as in the Texans’ case, Mis- 
sionary William G. Arbaugh of Puerto 
Rico held the mileage record. From the 
west came two tall men and one short, at- 
tractive parsonage “queen,” the Rev. Le- 
land Soker of Laramie, Wyoming, and the 
Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Habig, of Boulder, 
Colorado. 
all the missionaries, so besides the staff 
names which will appear from time to 
time, these must suffice. 


18 States—16 Synods 


Missionaries came from eighteen states, 
representing sixteen synods. Ohio and In- 
diana had the largest representation. The 
total ministers present, including the staff, 
numbered 72 pastors, 29 wives, 22 children; 
a total of 123. This does not include a 
number of visitors who came for various 
periods. The Home Mission pastors pres- 
ent numbered 63, and in addition there 
were 26 wives and 15 children. These 
missionaires traveled a total of 51,938 miles 
to attend! 

On Monday evening, we understand, the 
Rev. O. Garfield Beckstrand, Rockford, 
Ill., chaplain of the school, brought a mes- 
sage of welcome and inspiration to those 
who had already arrived. Then followed 
a social hour. We might mention here 
that those who planned the school ar- 
ranged for taps at 11.00 P. M. with “Lights 
Out.” Darkened rooms, however, did not 
prevent conversation far, far into the night. 
Even the ladies held a very late session 
one evening, gathering at “Texas” head- 
quarters, 

At 8:30 each morning devotions were in 
charge of the chaplain, who called upon 
various missionaries to aid him in the 
service. Although the messages brought 
were brief, Dr. Beckstrand placed a spir- 
itual gem in our hearts for the day. 


Mrs. Knudsen Leads Women 


After the worship period the wives of 
the pastors gathered in a nearby hall 
under the leadership of Mrs. A. M. Knud- 
sen. A very helpful program was arranged 
for the women of the parsonage. Pastors 
from the staff also lectured in the school 
for missionaries’ wives. 


We shall not attempt to name. 
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At 8.45 A. M. the Rev. Ivan Heft of 
Louisville, Ky., directed our. minds to 
“Word Studies in Galatians.” In a bril- 
liant, thought-provoking way the “pro- 
fessor” led us through the maze of words 
and passages that left some of us feeling 
that we were in one of Indiana’s tall fields 
of maize. However, if we stayed with him, 
as most of us did, for he was intensely in- 
teresting, he brought us right out to the 
open highway of Justification by Faith as 
Paul preached it, or, if you wish, up the 
stairway to the Christian faith and life 
that is “in Christ.” He inspired us to 
continue our word studies at home. 

A moment for rest and then the Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, Philadelphia, Pa., 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, brought a series of lectures on the 
“Personal and Devotional Life of the Pas- 
tor.” The Doctor spoke on the “Inflow of 
God’s Love, Power and Righteousness” and 
the “Outflow of God’s Love, Power and 
Righteousness” in connection with the sub- 
ject. President Pfatteicher’s rich pastoral 
experience became our property as his 
lectures carried us into this most impor- 
tant department of the pastor’s private 
life. We enjoyed both, that which was 
“on” and “off the record!” 


Demonstrations by Missionaries 


The third period each morning was 
taken by the missionaries themselves in 
practical demonstrations. The Rev. Paul 
W. Dieckman, Philadelphia, Pa., presented 
hints on the use of the mimeograph. He 
made us ashamed of many of our church 
bulletins, but, further than that, he showed 
us a better way. Effective mimeographed 
fapers and bulletins depend for the most 
part on the local pastor’s own time, brains, 
and ingenuity. 

The Rev. Walter W. Larson, Toledo, 
Ohio, presented the Common Service in a 
very fine way, in the very unliturgical 
setting of the assembly hall. The purpose 
ef the demonstration was for critical pur- 
poses. The discussion which followed re- 
vealed the differences of liturgical train- 
ing in our many theological seminaries. 

The importance of parish records and 
statistics was urged by the Rev. Donald 
E. Elder, Houston, Texas. He brought 
along a huge stack of illustrative material 
for distribution. Very few were left. We 
understand he would rather have demon- 
strated the new Texas Synod Parish Plan. 
Possibly next year, Brother Don! 

The Every Member Visitation demon- 
siration came from the Rev. William S. 
Avery, Detroit, Mich. who revealed a 
successful method for meeting the budget. 
We notice that the “Every Member Visi- 
tation” has become in most circles a “Visi- 
tation of those who do not respond at the 
first sending of the pledge cards” and not 
a complete visitation of every member. 
This change is due most likely to the many 
names not called upon after the visitation 
is over, which names are left to the faith- 
ful two! Or, just left! 

A very helpful demonstration by the 
Rev. Ernest E. Habig, Boulder, Colorado, 
on “Visiting the Sick” could be followed 
to good advantage by all pastors. How 
many people have been lost or won for 
the church in the visitation of the sick. 
His list of “Don’ts,” although negative, 
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should lead one to a positive ministry to 
the sick. Our congregations should sin- — 
cerely insist upon some of his suggestions — 
in their calls to future pastors, as well as 
demanding some of these suggestions in 
present situations! ; 


On the Staff and in the Field 


The last hour each morning was taken — 
by our Board Secretaries, Dr. Zenan M, 
Corbe or Dr. A. M. Knudsen. The plans 

and policies of the Board were explained, — 
resulting in a better understanding be- 
tween the men on the staff of the Board 
and the men in the field. It was pointed © 
out that aid is given to the parish, not to 
the missionary or to anything incidental 
to the missionary’s person or family. Mis- 
sion congregations are asked to study | 


carefully every application for aid when 
it is voted upon. Upon this application 
blank are written, in short, the policies of 
the Board. We are sorry that Dr. Corbe 
could not stay until the end of the school. 
Dr. Knudsen’s final message on Saturday 
morning was one long to be remembered 
by the pastors present. We went forth — 
with courage and strength. 
During the afternoon the school rested 
except for conferences, sports and auto 
trips. At 430 P. M. Ernst A. Tappert, 
D.D., of New York, Linguistic Secretary — 
for the Board of American Missions, con-— 
ducted a seminar, directing our attention — 
to the office of the ministry in the light of — 
Matthew 10. Visiting the membership, — 
preaching and teaching were the main 
occupations of the pastor with which Dr. — 
Tappert dealt. The wealth of the many 
years in the ministry were evidenced in H 
4 
- 


the material presented. 


The Rural Church Championed 


Martin Schroeder, D.D., championed the 
cause of the rural church with facts and 
figures. The rural church and its health 
holds the future of the church in its hand. 
Let us not cease to do intensive rural work 
because many people have gone to the 
city. There is still a field for missionary 
endeavor among the farmers of America. — 
As we traveled through the beautiful farm — 
lands of the Mississippi Valley states we 
were impressed by the wonderful crops — 
and we felt that rural life in America is — 
not yet off the map, provided some city — 
middleman who was raised in the country 
does not take all the profits from the farm- 
ers! Indeed, let us help rural America. 

The evening services were the hill tops 
of each day’s fellowship. Here we were 
inspired, taught, thrilled and encouraged. 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Akron, Ohio, on 
Tuesday night, did all of these in his mes- — 
sage, “The Church and Youth.” Mission- 
ary William G. Arbaugh, really brought — 
Puerto Rico to us in a vivid manner. We 
heard this remark, “The best mission field 
presentation I have ever heard.” One eve- — 
ning Dr. Tappert took us to the far distant — 
past and reviewed the history of Luther- 
anism in New York City. What struggles 
our Church has had in this country! Free-— 
dom of worship is a precious privilege in 
our age. May America ever keep this gem — 
in the crown of freedom shining. It was 
not so in the early days of Lutheranism in 
the United States and Canada. : 

The last evening was an evening of ap-— 
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preciation and farewell. Dr. Beckstrand 
was the recipient of a beautiful Common 
Service Book and Occasional Service Book 
by the missionaries for his loving work as 
chaplain. In his address he summed up 
the wonderful program that filled the 
week. Three interesting short talks by 
three missionaries who gave their personal 
impressions of the ‘school were excellent 
expressions in favor of the school. 

“I hope to see you again next year,” was 
the final greeting that passed from many 
lips after the closing remarks by Dr. 
Knudsen and the impressive closing devo- 
tions. The home missionaries valued 
highly the days and hours spent at Lake 
Wawasee Training School. We wish that 
it were a Lutheran camp with a beautiful 
Gothic chapel and other appointments 
more definitely fitted for a pastors’ train- 
ing school. Possibly some generous Lu- 
theran who has seen the benefit to his own 
pastor, will some day provide such a 
place for pastors and Lutheran people as 
well. But we were not disappointed at 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, Indiana! 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WISCONSIN 


Reported by Frank Vavrin, Chairman for 
Publicity 


Using as a theme the hymn, “Jesus, My 
Lord, My God, My All,” representatives of 
the United Lutheran Sunday Schools of 
Wisconsin met at Redeemer Church, Hart- 
ford, the Rev. Walter M. Stuhr, pastor, 
August 25 and 26, for their thirty-third 
annual convention. 168 delegates, repre- 
senting thirty-eight churches, were privi- 
leged to hear speakers of the finest type, 
including the Rev. I. H. Kraemer, Wau- 
kesha; the Rev. H. C. Rex. Janesville; the 
Rev. R. W. Groth, West Bend; Prof. J. H. 
Dressler, D.D., Northwestern Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis; and the Rev. How- 
ard R. Kunkle, Paulding, Ohio. 

An outstanding point brought forward 
by Professor Dressler in his discussion on 
“Teaching Christ” concerned speaking to 
children of the death of our Lord upon 
the Cross. “Children can be told of the 
Cross,” Dr. Dressler revealed, “since they 
do not know enough to fear death. You 
could go on a street corner and within a 
half hour get a hundred boys to go to war, 
but you wouldn’t get a single man over 
fifty years of age. Death to the child is a 
great adventure, something you fall asleep 
into. An elderly person who has seen 
death often begins to worry about his soul 
and consequently tries to make his stay 
here on earth as long as possible.” If we 
could only adopt this attitude—death is 
“something we fall asleep into”—rather 
than thinking it a sign of God’s wrath. 

Mr. Groth in his lecture, “The Burning 
Witness,” urged teachers to realize their 
importance in the religious life of their 
pupils. “In our generation we have very 
little help from the home. Our children 
are sent to Sunday school because of their 
association with other children. Conse- 


quently very little actual incentive comes 


from the parents. You teachers give the 
great majority of your students the only 
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religious life and contact they have with 
Jesus Christ. There is nothing more 
thrilling, nothing more wonderful than the 
realization that: you have planted in some 
child the seed of the Word of God. 

“We believe that Jesus Christ is the 
light of the world; those who do not fol- 
low Him walk in darkness and are living 
a futile life of toil with no consolation 
whatsoever. May we be such burning wit- 
nesses of Christ that our light may shine 
on our children that they need not walk 
in darkness.” 


The Choir Festival 


Sponsored by the Wisconsin Conference, 
under its committee headed by the Rev. 
S. H. Roth of Neenah and in conjunction 
with the convention, the fourth annual 
Choir Festival was presented at the Hart- 
ford City Auditorium, August 25. The 
program included old favorites and several 
mew numbers that will soon be wanted 
in every choir library. Bach’s “Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring” is remembered par- 
ticularly well, although his “Song of 
Praise” may be new to some. Both “And 
the Glory of the Lord” and the “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” are famous excerpts from 
The Messiah, Handel’s great oratorio. The 
success of these two numbers, it is hoped, 
will stimulate the use of the great pieces 
from oratorios as church music. From 
the Russian school was presented the 
“Prayer” by Kountz; it offered a beautiful 
contrast to the Messiah selections. Each 
year an anthem appropriate to the Easter 
season is presented; this year an arrange- 
ment of a portion of Sibelius’ Finlandia 
under the title, “O Morn of Beauty,” was 
given. 

A Christiansen arrangement (without 
which no choir program would be com- 
plete) was on the program, this one being 
his most famous, “Beautiful Saviour”; 
Joyce Longman Roth of Portage was the 
soloist. (This number, incidentally, is 
given on the annual commencement pro- 
gram of Carthage College by its choir and 
choir alumni. The feature of its presen- 
tation is that all alumni members of the 
choir who are in the audience are privi- 
leged to resume their places on the choir 
platform that they once had to sing “Beau- 
tiful Saviour.”) 


The Children’s Crusade 


Among the resolutions that were given 
consideration by the convention was the 
project known as the “Children’s Crusade.” 
This effort to reach ucnhurched children 
of the community, quicken the loyalty of 
boys and girls toward Christ and His 
Church, and to quicken the zeal of chil- 
dren in winning others for Christ, was 
again adopted, and the Stewardship Com- 
mittee will assume the responsibilities for 
its procedure. 

The convention voted to contribute $35 
to the Green Lake Bible Institute, a proj- 
ect of the Wisconsin Conference of the 
Synod of the Northwest. 

The convention brought great inspira- 
tion to those assembled and emphasized the 
need for Sunday School teachers to dedi- 
cate their all to Him—‘“For Thy Saving 
Grace,” “As Thy Burning Witnesses,” “In 
Thy Abundant Joy” and “In Worshipful 
Dedication.” 
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250 AT MIDWEST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Two HUNDRED FiFTy delegates and visitors 
attended the Sunday School Convention 
of the Lincoln District Sunday School As- 
sociation of the Midwest Synod with St. 
John’s Sunday school of Westboro, Mo., 
as host August 23 and 24. Those in at- 
tendance represented Sunday schools 
which are scattered throughout southeast 
Nebraska, southwest Iowa, and northwest 
Missouri. They represented not only the 
Sunday schools of the Association but also 
Sunday schools of the Nebraska and Kan- 
sas Synods, which were invited as special 
guests. This convention concluded the dis- 
trict conventions of the Midwest Synod. Its 
territory is divided into three district as- 
sociations: the Southwest, which met in 
June at Grand Island, Nebr.; the North- 
east, which met August 20 at Columbus, 
Nebr., the Rev. J. N. Marxen pastor; and 
the Southeast district, which met at West- 
boro, Mo., Dr. F. Nolte pastor. 

The convention had an inspiring pro- 
gram centered about the theme, “Training 
for Church Membership by Making Jesus 
a Real Force in the Life of the Child.” 
The theme was effectively and interestingly 
developed through the medium of lectures, 
panel discussions, general discussions and 
by two inspirational addresses by Dr. C. H. 
Lewis, field secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board. 

In the business meeting Harry Broer- 
man of the Westboro Sunday school was 
re-elected president; the Rev. C. Golden- 
stein of Hanover, Kan., was elected vice- 
president; Miss Marie Wiencke of Auburn, 
Nebr., was re-elected secretary; and Miss 
June Keil of Cedar Creek, Nebr., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The Association voted to furnish a room 
in the proposed main new building of 
Tabitha Home, whenever it should be 
finished. 

These conventions have been very ef- 
fective in the past in keeping alive the 
enthusiasm and in aiding the progressive 
work.of the Sunday schools to reach their 
highest objectives. A. Lentz. 


MEETING A REAL NEED 
(Continued from page 2) 


The Church Worker and His Materials 
Missionary Education in the Church 
Understanding Ourselves 
The Lutheran Church in America Today 
Christian Evangelism 
The Life and Work of Paul 
Youth at Worship 
Jesus and His Teachings 

A careful study of the courses listed 
above will indicate that they are intended 
not only for Sunday school teachers but 
for all Christian workers. Luther League 
leaders, Missionary Society workers, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, church council- 
men, members of the choir, officers of all 
organizations, pastors, and all Christian 
workers find our summer schools and 
camps an invaluable aid to their growth 
in knowledge, in skill, and in Christian 
personality, thus equipping them for a 
more efficient service to the Kingdom. 
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INNOCENTS ABROAD IN 
JAPAN—II 


By Alice Wulbern Stirewalt* 


Sooner or later every missionary’s child 
winds his way through the country to see 
Lutheran work in other parts of Japan. It 
was on such a trip that I found myself, 
accompanied by Marion Linn, one June 
morning. School had just closed and we 
were tired out by the last day’s rush, so 
we were grateful for the uninterrupted 
quiet of the eight-hour trip down to 
Osaka, our first stop. 

In Osaka we enjoyed seeing the Tennoji 
kindergarten, and while we were there 
there was a meeting for discussing the 
building of the church.’ If, perhaps, I re- 
turn several years from now, it will be 
interesting to see the church that will be 
standing, and to remember the service 
that I attended in the kindergarten room. 

Fukuoka showed us a contrast in the 
two kindergartens they have there. One 
that we saw is new and bright and beau- 
tiful, and it is in the suburbs. The chil- 
dren are happy and-healthy looking; and 
no wonder, with the lovely building and 
equipment they have. Then somewhere 
in town was the other one. It is the next 
oldest kindergarten building the Lutheran 
Church has (the oldest is in Saga) and 
naturally the building is not as bright and 
beautiful; and the children, while as happy 
looking, are not as healthy. I felt almost 
a little sentimental over the older one. 
Perhaps it’s because my father used to have 
charge of it, coming to it regularly once 
a week from Saga; or perhaps because the 
ghosts and memories of the other mission- 
aries who put so much time and spirit 
into it seemed to be flitting about. 

I enjoyed going out to Nata, where work 
is going on. Nata is a real country settle- 
ment, from the mud and smells in the rice 
fields to the thatched roofs and chickens 
strutting into the houses. Nata was the 
most picturesque, if dirty, place we visited. 

At Saga I got an impression that every- 
thing was new and neat, probably because 
of the beautiful new church and kinder- 
garten in Ogi and the attractive new mis- 
sion house in Saga. Saga is a lovely, quiet 
old town, but the people, while friendly, 
are hard to bring Christianity to. 


Our Schools 


Ghosts again! As I walked into the boys’ 
school in Kumamoto, I remembered every- 
thing that I'd heard at home 
about it, and I felt a thrill when 
I sat down at the desk in the 
office which used to be my father’s. 
While-an older building than the 
girls’ school, and perhaps not as 
shiny and modern, it has excel- 
lent gymnastic and _ scientific 
equipment, and fine spiritual 
equipment in the teachers. The 
chapel is. a.pretty little building, 
and a quiet dignity prevails 
within. 

The girls’ school is just “swell.” 
You hardly blame the girls for 
learning their lessons when they 
have such a delightful place’ in 


_,..* Miss Stirewalt is a dau 
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which to study. And there is plenty to 
learn. The variety in subjects is better 
than in some such schools in the States. 
We were particularly interested in seeing 
it in session. One of the things which im- 
pressed me was the Japanese etiquette 
ciass. Etiquette is a compulsory course in 
all Japanese girls’ schools. 

We saw the church where the blind 
pastor, Ishimatsu Sensei, preaches regu- 
larly every Sunday. He was away at the 
tame so we didn’t have the pleasure of 
meeting him, but we enjoyed seeing parts 
cf the Braille Bible which he uses. 

During the Russo-Japanese War, there 
were a good many Russian prisoners in 
Kumamoto. Many of these lived near the 
Russian-German border at home and from 
the German influence they were Lutheran. 
Because they wanted to go to church, 
services were held for them in the little 
Lutheran church in Kumamoto. The serv- 
ices were all in German, and as a tribute 
of their appreciation the Russian prisoners 
presented a clock to the church. That 
clock is still there in Mr, Ishimatsu’s 
church, and although it has been there for 
over thirty years, it still ticks’ off the 
minutes as the people come to worship. 


Shrines at Nara 


It was also interesting to see the Shinto 
shrines and the Buddhist temples as well 
as our own Lutheran churches. In Nara 
we saw the immense Daibutsu—the largest 
image of Buddha in Japan. His body meas- 
ures fifty-three feet in height and he 
weighs several thousand tons. As usual, he 
s seen sitting on his proverbial lotus blos- 
som, and carved in the halo around his 
head are small images, eight or nine feet 
high. His hand is held palm vertical, and 
his face, clustered around with 966 curls, 
is expressionless as he stares off into space. 
Originally he was gilded with 288 pounds 
of gold and 165 pounds of mercury; how- 
ever, most of that has worn off in the 1,190 
years he has been sitting there. When 
you consider the size and age of this 
image, it almost takes your breath away 
and you have a feeling of awe. 

Characteristic of Nara are the deer 
wandering around. There is an old legend 
that once the spirit of some ruler passed 
into the body of a white deer which be- 
came the ancestor of all the deer in the 
park; since then, the deer are held sacred 
and are protected by the government. 
They’re willing to be friendly—if you feed 
them the dry biscuits that are sold for that 


UETTE ROOM AT THE JANICE JAMES SCHOOL FOR 
IRLS. AN ESSENTIAL PART OF A JAPANESE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Kumamoto. This temple is not particularly 5 
“for lepers; it is so named for many lepers 
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purpose. You command them to “ojigi,” 
and they bow their heads. It’s a quaint 
sight to see someone walking along with 
biscuits in his hand and several deer fol- _ 
lowing along behind. We had lots of fun 
in Nara, and I’m afraid that we got rathee 
punny about the dear deer. 
The Leper Temple , 


To me, the most outstanding temple we 
saw in Kyushu was the Leper Temple 


come to beg around the temple. Legen Fe 


kas it that there was once a man who be- 
came a leper but luckily was cured. When — 
ke was well once more, he gave the funds” 
for building this temple. Some say thai 
it was his mother who was stricken with 
leprosy, while still others claim that 
neither was a leper. Getting up to the 
temple is a breath-taking feat—in that you — 
have to climb countless stone steps: up, 
up, up, you go, and when you get to the 
top, you wonder how the worshipers have 
Lreath enough left to pray. Today you go 
up nice new even stone steps, but before — 
there were only rough, uneven stones, — 
These old steps are still there and it was 4 
rather an adventure to me to go. down, i 
jumping, climbing, stepping, any way you 
can get down. At the bottom are the stone 
gates with the guardian deities on either — 
side, in cages. The gods are of stone also, 
and their expressions are so fierce that — 
they make the stone lions lying on either — 
side of them look like kittens. All along 
the way when you first start to climb are 
souvenir shops, and then as you get farther 
up there are side temples and museums. Ri, 
Finally at the top is the temple. Not a — 
particularly unusual or elaborate one, but 
it is interesting and at the same time sad 
to see the lepers around it. The day that 
we went up, there weren’t so many lepers — 
around, but enough to arouse a great deal 
of pity in my heart. Behind the temple - 
is a rack on which are hung row on row 
vt wooden tags which signify prayers. One 
old lady, a non-leper, who was worshiping 
up there, kept walking back and forth — 
from the steps to the rack, praying all — 
the time. For each time that she walked — 
to the steps and back, she moved a tag. 
Her god judges her by the quantity, not — 
quality of her prayers. All of the people 
worshiping were praying aloud in a mo- 
notonous, strained voice, and the effect was 
rather pitiful. They kept saying the same — 
things over and over again, and there 
wasn’t very much variety be- 
tween the different prayers. One 
s, “O holy one, O blessed one”; 
another, “Have mercy most pow- — 
erful god.” I went home that day 
with a queer feeling. Those voices 
kept echoing over and over in 
my heart, and I couldn’t forget — 
those lepers begging there. 
However, in spite of such © 
sights, I had a lot of fun on the — 
trip, and I came home full of in- 
teresting things to tell, and was — 
well pleased by my experiences — 
and by the things which I had 
seen. And I now agree heartily — 
‘with one thing on the basis of — 
actual comparisons: there is no 
place like home. i 
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« this enemy. 


- salvation and the 
_ Such action of personal evangelism is des- 
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) POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 
\ War has been declared! This was the 


' announcement that greeted listeners on 


the radio throughout the Lord’s Day pre- 
ceding Labor Day. For weeks feverish 
| preparations. had been going on in many 
European nations. Volunteers were being 
called to the colors. Training camps were 
set up, and when the time was ripe, war 
was declared. One could not help but 


- feel the sting of sorrow and sadness. One’s 


mind naturally turned toward another sort 
of warfare that is destined to ban all wars 
from the face of the earth. We were led 
to believe that the time is at hand when 
we of America who would prevent a simi- 
lar announcement in our fair nation need 
to enlist the services of men, women and 


' youth to be trained in a warfare against 


the forces of sin, carelessness and indif- 
ference which are the forerunners of a 
warfare that destroys not only human 


_ bodies and property, but wrecks souls and 


lives unto eternity. 
Conscious of the importance of such a 


. warfare the congregations of East Strouds- 
| burg, met a few weeks ago in solemn and 
|| serious session to discuss plans to combat 


All Protestant bodies and 
the Roman Catholics were represented at 
‘the meeting. It was resolved that the time 
has come when a united front must be 
made, when Christian men and women and 
young people must be more than Sun- 
day worshipers. The members of these 
churches are being challenged to engage 
in a relentless warfare against the foe of 


. God and man. Pursuant to this program, 
men, women and young people are being 


trained for service. A survey of the com- 
munity is being made to determine the 
unchurched and those who have grown 


 eareless and indifferent toward Christ and 


His Church. When these preparations are 
completed the army of trained volunteers 
will set out upon their task, with the Spirit 
as the sword, and wearing the helmet of 
breastplate of. faith. 


‘tined to bring victory for the cause of 
Christ. The Rev. J. S. Kistler, beloved 
pastor of Grace Church, was chosen leader, 


War Against Heat 

_. During the summer months warfare was 
also declared against the intense heat by 
thousands of vacationists who have spent 
a season in this beautiful vacationland. At 
Paradise Falls Lutheran colony each day 
hosts of colonists, summer vacationists and 
members of the splendid Paradise Falls 
Camp for Girls took advantage of the ex- 
cellent facilities which are afforded at the 
bathing beach of the fine new Lake Craw- 
ford, Along the upper Delaware hundreds 
‘of boys and girls who were privileged to 
spend a season at the splendidly equipped 


._ Camp Hagan for girls and Camp Miller 


for boys, engaged in warfare against the 
heat by making use of the cooling waters 
of the Delaware. All of our camps were 


crowded with the youth of the Church, 


who were not only permitted to enjoy a 
vacation season for recreation but were 
also given opportunity to receive the relig- 
ious training necessary to engage in war- 
fare against sin. 
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Another Fair 


For the past dozen years a group of 
citizens in the western end of Monroe 
County have been busily engaged in the 
development of a fair on a fine property 
near Gilbert, Pa. Recently the annual fair 
was conducted on this site. More than 
sixteen thousand persons entered the fair 
grounds to observe the splendid stock 
raised in this section of Pennsylvania, to 
admire the efforts of rural’ housewives as 
shown by their display of canned goods 
and needlework, as well as to admire the 
excellent quality of grain and fruit which 
has been raised in the foothills of the 
Poconos. This is one fair where gambling 
is not permitted, because the members of 
the board of directors are all actively 
identified with Christian congregations in 
the West End of Monroe County. From 
all reports war was also waged upon the 
fine chicken dinners which had been pre- 
pared by the wives of the farmers. Many 
persons, former residents of this section 
of the Keystone State, annually return to 
renew fellowship with former neighbors. 


A Worth While Service 


During the past summer months the 
members of the Ministerial Association of 
Monroe County weekly journeyed to the 
playgrounds of Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg to provide religious instruc- 
tion for the children of the communities. 
Each week a pastor could be seen with 
several hundred children seated upon the 
grass while he told some story from the 
Bible with a practical application for youth. 
The children actually looked forward with 
great interest to these weekly visits. In 
this way the pastors made war against 
indifference and carelessness during the 
hot summer months. This effort resulted 
in increased attendance at the sessions of 
the church schools of the community. The 
Rev. P. N. Wohlsen, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg, was chairman of the 
committee that carried out this program. 


Twelfth Anniversary 


On the first Sunday in August, the Rev. 
P. N. Wohlsen, celebrated the twelfth an- 
niversary of his pastorate at St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg. Large congregations 
taxed the capacity of the sanctuary at 
both services. During this pastorate the 
congregation has increased its confirmed 
membership from 535 to 847, the com- 
municant membership has doubled, and 
the organizational life has been reorgan- 
ized so that each group is engaged in some 
phase of personal evangelism and there is 
no conflict of activities. St. John’s is num- 
bered with those whose apportionment has 
been paid one hundred per cent, and since 
1929 has supported its own parish abroad 
at Uppulurru, India. The pastor received 
many expressions of congratulation from 
members and citizens of the community 
as well as editorial comment in the local 
newspaper. E 


The Rev. C. W. Strasser resumed his ac- 
tive work as pastor of the large Hamilton 
Parish on the first of July after a two 
months’ leave of absence, due to ill health. 
He was welcomed by all his parishioners, 
who have leatned to love him as their 
shepherd and guide. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


SEcTION 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution 
of the United States provides: “Congress 
shall exercise exclusive legislation over 
such district (not exceeding ten square 
miles) as may by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the Government of the 
United States.” 

Accordingly Maryland ceded 69.2 square 
miles, lying north of the Potomac, and 
Virginia, 30.8 squares miles south of it. 
Congress accepted the cessions and paid 
$125 per acre to the individual owners. 
(Virginia’s portion was receded in 1846). 
President Washington viewed and accepted 
the site in 1791 and 


Washington 


became the capital of the United States. 
The president appointed three commission- 
ers who were to supervise the building 
and administration of the city. Major 
P. C. L’Enfant, a French engineer, was 
selected to plan the Federal City, and the 
foundation of one. of a unique and one of 
the most beautiful capital eities of the 
world was laid. Today Washington has a 
population of over 600,000, is steadily 
growing, and L’Enfant’s plan of a beau- 
tiful city is being achieved even beyond 
the fondest hopes and dreams of its 
founders. After various experiments in the 
city form of 


Government 

the original plan of three commissioners 
prevails. Two residents of Washington and 
an officer of the Engineer Corps, United 
States Army, constitute the Board of Com- 
missioners. They are appointed by the 
President of the United States for a term 
of three years and they meet bi-weekly, 
each commissioner having charge of spec- 
ified departments of the District of Co- 
lumbia. However, the United States is the 
real source of authority and-has power 
over all departments. The ~citizens of 
Washington have no franchise. The Treas- 
urer of the United States is the Treasurer 
of the District of Columbia. The District 
has no bonded debt. It pays four-fifths of 
its running expenses, the United States 
paying the remainder, about $9,000,000 a 
year. 

The District of Columbia has three in- 
ferior courts—Municipal, Police, Juvenile 
—also the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeals for the District. 


Education 

Washington is a city of culture. It ranks 
high in education, music, art, and religion. 
The public school system is supervised by 
a Board of Education composed ‘of nine 
members appointed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the District, and they 
serve without-pay.» Of the nine members, 
three shall be women and three colored. 
The Board elects a superintendent of 
schools for a term of three years. There 
are nine assistant superintendents; also 
three white and three colored division 
superintendents. The 1,858 white and 887 
colored teachers instruct more than 50,000 
white and 30,000 colored children. The ten 
white junior high schools *train 8,000 chil- 
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dren and the six colored schools 4,000. The 
five white and the three colored high 
schools have 11,000 and 4,000 pupils, re- 
spectively. In the one white and one col- 
ored normal schools, more than twice as 
many colored as white teachers are trained! 
There are also numerous vocational, night, 
summer, and health schools. A number of 
the thirty-three private schools have a 
national reputation and are attended by 
students from all parts of the country. 

Washington can boast of 205 institutions 
of higher education, among them ten uni- 
versities and thirty-one colleges, a num- 
ber Roman Catholic; Howard University, 
colored; Gallaudet for the deaf; and sev- 
eral for the blind. In twenty-five schools 
they teach business, vocations, cooking; in 
nine, speech and expression; in three, lan- 
guages; in fifteen, one can study dramatics, 
theatre arts and dance. There are six 
riding academies and ten correspondence 
schools. 

The world’s great masterpieces are ex- 
hibited in the noted Washington Art Gal- 
leries—the Corcoran, the National, the 
Freer, the Phillips; and ere long the price- 
less Mellon collection will be housed. 

Few capital cities exceed, and no Amer- 
ican city equals, the library facilities of 
Washington. Its 10,000,000 books are housed 
in 200 libraries. At the head towers the 
Library of Congress with its 5,000,000 
books and 3,000,000 manuscripts, maps, 
ete—the second largest library in the 
world; the Free Public Library with its 
special divisions of books in art, music, 
sociology, etc.; libraries for boys, for girls, 
for children—the Washingtonia Division— 
books, pamphlets, clippings, maps, pictures, 
etc., relating exclusively to Washington— 
past and present; the Army Medical 
Library; the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture; of Labor; of the Pan- 
American Union; of the Army War Col- 
lege; State Department; Public Documents; 
Office of Education—these various libraries 
and many more just as important are world 
renowned. The Folger Library of Shakes- 
peariana caps the climax in specialized 
library service in this country. 

Washington is a musical center. The 
world knows the Marine, the Army and 
Navy Bands. The National Symphony Or- 
chestra has become equally well known 
under the magnificent leadership of Dr. 
Hans Kindler, who has also been develop- 
ing the National Symphony Chorus. The 
world’s most famous musical artists are 
enthusiastically greeted by the Washington 
public; and the fifteen music schools and 
the many music clubs all contribute to 
making Washington one of the musical 
centers of the world. 

Washington is fast eradicating its slums; 
and the problems of the sick, the poor and 
aged are receiving effective assistance from 
the Council of Social Agencies, which func- 
tions under forty-seven private and six- 
teen public agencies. They contribute mil- 
lions of dollars through public and private 
benefactions, and through seventy-five par- 
ticipating organizations and institutions. 


Religion 
Washington has more than 400 churches 
of all kinds, and they embrace over 30,000 
members. Many of the congregations are 
served ‘by national and world-famous 
preachers. The Baptists lead with 115 con- 
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gregations, the Methodists follow with 76, 
the Episcopalians with 46, the Roman Cath- 
clies with 43, and the Presbyterians with 
27. The Lutherans number 21 congrega- 
tions, 12 of them U. L. C. A. The Lu- 
theran institutions are Grace College (in 
prospectu), Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety (intersynodical), and National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Tue writer is back to work after an ex- 
tended vacation; a vacation not marred by 
death in the congregation. Among the 
supply pastors at my church was one son 
of the church, the Rev. Ralph W. Meckley 
of Woodbury; the others were local men of 
other denominations, supplies being hard 
to get in this section of the state. 

When we began our vacation late in 
July it was with the intention of going to 
Ocean City, N. J., or Stone Harbor, but 
we spent two weeks at North Wildwood 
with some fine Hollanders, now Americans, 
by the name of Sandy. We had a one- 
room apartment near the boardwalk, and 
were favored with fine weather. For one 
week we had fellowship with the Rev. 
Arthur H. Getz and family of Philadelphia. 

Wildwood has a fine Lutheran church 
and congregation. We enjoyed the wor- 
ship and sermons directed and preached 
by the Rev. Paul J. Neff, who for seven- 
teen years has been pastor of this congre- 
gation. The last Sunday of vacation we 
visited the thriving congregation, First 
Lutheran Church, New Oxford, Pa., the 
Rev. George E. Sheffer, pastor. He too 
has the pleasure of continuing his success- 
ful pastorate after completing a fine 
Lutheran church building. 

Another feature trip of vacation was 
visiting the World’s Fair in New York 
City. Being from Altoona, the large en- 
gine built in our local shops attracted my 
attention, and the pageant, “Railroads on 
Parade,” is one of the exhibits no one 
should miss. Words fail to describe the 
beauty of the lighting and the grandeur of 
the whole area dotted with substantial 
buildings filled with exhibits from all parts 
of the world. To visit them all, and cover 
the more than 1200 acres of grounds, 
would require many days. The Temple of 
Religion suggests rest and quiet. 


With the Congregations 


Bethany Lutheran Church during the 
period of the summer since the pastor, the 
Rev. Harry L. Saul, left for another field 
in Carlisle, Pa., and the coming of the 
newly elected pastor, the Rev. Paul L. 
Reaser, Kulpmont, Pa., has been ably sup- 
plied by a second year student at Gettys- 
burg Seminary, the Rev. George Bowers 
of Bedford, Pa. Mr. Bowers was diligent 
in his pastoral work, and the congregation 
enjoyed and profited by his pulpit work. 
He will now return to complete his last 
year at the Seminary, feeling that his ex- 
perience in Bethany has been valuable in 
furthering his preparation for larger serv- 
ice in the ministry. 


spend the evening in Trinity ma % 
Church, Inwood, W. Va., as guest preacher, 
In this church, I served three summa i 
while yet in Schoah Others who served — 7 
this mountain church in the eastern pan- 
handle of West Virginia, but in the Mary- 
lend Synod, were the late Rev. M. L. ‘lam , 
sill, of Two Taverns, Pa., the Rev. William — 
C. Day, now of Red Lion, Pa., the Reval 
John L. Barnes, now of ‘Altoona! Pa., and 
others. The present pastor is the "Rew 
E. Koontz Helwig. For the past four years 
he has labored faithfully in Trinity and 
two other churches, having his parsonage ~ 
at Harpers Ferry, Va. ; 
One of the fine laymen in this congre- 
gation is Charles E. Lewis, a farmer who 
has in many ways over a long period of 
years aided in building the congregation 
and Sunday school. His home amid apple 
and peach orchards is a home for ministers. 


gation, and his father, still living, has given 
of his time and talent to the work of the 
Kingdom in behalf of mountain folk who | i 
have limited opportunities. ; 


The Rev. Jacob Flegler and family from — 
the St. James Lutheran parsonage are 
spending their vacation at Paradise Falls. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Russel P. Knobel, Bell- — 
wood, took their family to a cabin on the 
Raystown Branch of the Juniata River for — 
the annual summer vacation. Mr. Knobel — 
announces that Salem Church of his parish 
will hold the annual Homecoming Service 
Sunday, September 17, 2.00 P. M., with the 
Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, guest preacher. 
Salem Church is one of the old Lutheran — 
churches of this part of the state, and ~ 
hundreds of people return from near ands 
far for this service. 


i. 
Upon returning from vacation I called — 
on a shut-in member of my church, Mr. 
George Delozier. He is one of the most 
faithful among our membership. For the 
past several years he has been confined to 
the house. He is an ardent reader of THE 
LUTHERAN, and keeps abreast of the whole ~ 
church program. Our Brotherhood took — 
him in his wheel chair to the annual out- — 
ing of the class at the Ritchey Farm, and — 
he certainly enjoyed this bit of sunlight. — 
His faithful wife and daughter, assisted by 
a son-in-law, care for him, and a pastor — 
always comes away feeling that he is the - 
one really helped by the pastoral call. 


CHURCH LOSES TWO 
NONAGENARIANS 


Freeport, Pa. Trinity Church, the Rev. — 
Bruce R. Shaffer pastor, suffered the loss 
of the two oldest members of the congre- — 
gation within a month. John Henry Long, 
aged ninety-four years, confirmed in 1860, 
and Mrs. George Heck, ninety-two, con- — 
firmed in 1862, have been life-long mem- 
bers of Trinity Church, Freeport. Theirs 
has been faithful Christian service in the 
service of the church. They were not only — 
@ blessing to the local congregation but to 
the community as well. They are gone; 
but their children remain as their true 
spiritual descendants, being faithful lead-— 
ers in the church. Their works do live 
after them. ; 


oe 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE 


: 
AN INCREASED selectivity of students for 
the eighty-seventh session of Roanoke 
\ College, Salem, Va., is expected by admis- 
sions. officers to raise considerably the 
average quality of work done, while the 
average enrollment will remain about 380. 
New students are going through a well- 
planned orientation program conducted by 
student and faculty leaders, with the in- 
stitution of scholastic aptitude and reading 
tests for freshmen as basic material for a 
new student gu dance program as the main 
deviation from the program of other years. 
Headlining the orientation program are 
assemblies in which new students will be 
officially welcomed by President Charles 
J. Smith and others, in which they will 
hear outlined many of the outstanding 
student activities on the campus, includ- 
ing the active Y. M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 
_ groups. Registration for all students is 
carried out through the week, with classes 
beginning Friday morning, September 15. 
The first social event was the college party 
in the college gymnasium Friday evening. 
The outstanding change in the admin- 
istrative personnel is the succession of 
E. B. Broadwater to the chair of dean of 
| students left vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of the college 
since 1920. Mr. Broadwater comes to the 
college after serving as principal of the 
Andrew Lewis High School, Salem, for 
several years, while Dr. Brown remains 
as head of the department of history and 
political science. 
Myron Henderson, Roanoke graduate in 
the class of 1936, becomes an instructor in 
the- biology department, succeeding Prof. 
Thomas D. Brown, who was granted a 
year’s leave of absence to do graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. Se- 
lection of an alumni secretary to succeed 
/ Mr, Miller Ritchie, who has held that post 
for the past three years, has not been 
completed, but Norwood C. Middleton, a 
member of the 1939 graduating class, has 
taken over some of the duties of Mr. 
Ritchie as director of publicity and in- 
structor in journalism. 
Sherwood Anderson, distinguished 
novelist now residing in Marion, Va., has 
’ been announced as the principal speaker 
at the formal convocation exercises to be 
held at the college September 20. 
Renovation of historic East Hall, which 


') served as the general hospital for Roanoke- 


Salem area during the War between the 
States, to provide additional classroom 
facilities has been completed during the 
summer. New offices for the dean, student 
adviser, and registrar have also been built 
in the Administration Building. 

A belief “that there is a terriffic wastage 
of many of the finer potentialities of the 
boys and girls who today crowd our Amer- 
ican colleges and universities” lies behind 

the institution of an extensive program of 
“personalized education” at Roanoke Col- 
lege in the 1939-40 session, Dr. Charles J. 
Smith, president, explains. 

Dr. F. C. Longaker, chaplain of the col- 
lege and head of the department of re- 
ligion and philosophy since 1925, has been 
appointed to head the program and in his 
administrative capacity will be known as 
“student adviser.” 

“In these days of mass education, en- 
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rellments have grown so enormously that 
the interests of the school often take the 
entire energies of the staff, while the in- 
terests of the student receives scant atten- 
tion. As one of the privately endowed col- 
leges, Roanoke is free to work out its own 
pattern of personalized education. This it 
proposes to do on the basis of careful selec- 
tion of each student before he enters and 
careful direction of each student after he 
gets here,’ President Smith states. 

Dr. Smith cites another purpose of the 
program as “the further co-operation of 
the guidance and dean’s office to the end 
that counsel shall be available not only 
during the freshman year but also through- 
cut the student’s entire college career. We 
shall try to help the student discover his 
best aptitudes, to direct him in his prepa- 
ration for life, and to assist him in realizing 
some definite objective.” 

“We believe that colleges should assume 
greater responsibility for their students 
than they have hitherto done and we pro- 
pose to make Roanoke distinctive in this 
field. . . . Roanoke wishes to give itself to 
a type of education which is highly per- 
sonalized,” President Smith concludes. 

Norwoop C. MippLeTon, 
Director of Publicity 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


Ir 1s expected that the largest group of 
students in its history will appear for reg- 
istration September 18, when Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y., opens for the 
year 1939-40. The young people will be 
welcomed by addresses by Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, president of the institution; by 
Dr. Frederick Sutter, president of the 
Board of Trustees, and by Dean Milton T. 
Kleintop. 

Dr. Bertha Paulssen, professor of 
Sociology in Wagner College, more and 
more respected for her learning and ability 
as a teacher, will conduct an advanced 
class in Christian Leadership. Work done 
previously in this line has demonstrated 
its efficiency through the accomplishments 
in actual service of Wagner alumni. 

Another new course to be added to the 
Wagner program this fall is public health, 
to be given by Dr. Natale Colosi, Wagner 
bacteriologist and director of the Parkway 
Hospital, Manhattan. The course will be 
a study of community health problems and 
follows a busy summer during which Dr. 
Colosi was called upon by the New York 
State Department of Health, the Conser- 
vation Department, and Staten Island civic 
crganizations to test harbor waters about 
Staten Island. 

Rapid growth in the department of chem- 
istry has made necessary the addition of 
another laboratory that has been con- 
structed in the administration building 
during the summer. The increase in the 
number of students has been felt in both 
day and night sessions, especially since 
more and more men in commercial labora- 
tories in the vicinity of the college come 
for more advanced training in their work. 
In charge of the chemistry department are 
Dr. Lee Y. Davidheiser and his associate, 
Dr. Leonard B. Brabec. 

Tryouts for the Wagner College a cap- 
pella choir will be conducted at the end of 
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The Rev. Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 
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September in preparation for the fourth 
annual concert season. During the last 
college season, the singers, under the direc- 
tion of Silas H. Engum, made appearances 
in New Jersey, Long Island, and central 
New York state. 


HONOR FOR CARTHAGE 
GRADUATE 


Carthage, Ill. Lester Leenerts, La- 
Prairie, Ill., a member of the 1938 grad- 
vating class at Carthage College here, has 
received one of the leading fellowships in 
chemistry at the University of Illinois, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Dr. 
Rudolph G. Schulz, president of Carthage. 

Leenerts, who studied under Edwin L. 
Hill, Ph.D., head of the Department of 
Chemistry at Carthage, will work in the 
Physiological Chemistry Department at 
Illinois and the fellowship has been 
awarded for the study and preparation of 
Amino acids from their natural sources: 

The LaPrairie boy is the second Carthage 
graduate of 1939 to receive a scholarship 
at Illinois for George Nichols, Carthage, 
was last spring awarded the annual Car- 
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A UNIQUE set of windows are being 
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The underlying thought, conceived by the Rector, 
shows that modern civilization, cultural as well 


as scientific, has its root in the Christian Faith. 
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thage College scholarship leading to the 
Master of Arts degree at the university 
and will study history at the state school. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT 
STONE HARBOR 


THE twenty-second annual Summer As- 
sembly was held at Stone Harbor, N. J., 
August 6 to 13. The sessions were well at- 
tended and proved as popular as they have 
throughout the years. The Assembly meets 
the needs of all types and ages, and is the 
high spot in church life here during the 
summer, 

The theme was, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” The assembly opened 
Sunday morning with the Sunday school 
sessions conducted by Mr. Bert Rudolph, 
superintendent, and greetings from the 
Rev. Charles Chamberlin. At the church 
service greetings from the Mayor were 
received, and the sermon was preached by 


Dr. Ivan H. Hagedorn, president of the 
Assembly and pastor of Bethel Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia. In the evening a 
sing was conducted by Mr. Rudolph, fol- 
lowed by an address on “Perilous Times,” 
by Dr. Robert R. Fritsch, professor of Eng- 
lish Bible, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

The program for the week included daily 
studies in Ephesians by Dr. Fritsch, and 
“The Will of God” by Dr. William G. 
Boomhower of Philadelphia. Mr. Rudolph 
conducted daily sings. 

Evening addresses included “Palestine 
Today,” by Dr. Fritsch; “The Essentials of 
a Growing Church,’ by the Rev. James 
Jackson of Philadelphia; an address by 
Dr. Linn Bowman, pastor, and Moral In- 
structor at the Eastern Penitentiary, Phila- 
celphia; an address by Bishop Frank V. C. 
Cioak of Philadelphia; “When Jesus Comes 
Again,” by the Rev. A. F. Ballbach of Fox 
Chase, Pa. 

Children’s Night was in charge of the 
Rev. Charles Chamberlin and his helpers. 


ular: feature-it has always been. 


‘accommodate three persons, 
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Sunday. morning, August.13, the.sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Floyd Eichner 
of Philadelphia. The pastor loci, the Rev. 
Morris C. Walker, preached in the evening. 
Miss Kathryn M, Boyer, a summer res- 
ident of Stone Harbor, was in charge of 
special musical numbers of the Assembly, — 
and the Beach Work under the direction — 
of “Uncle Allan” Chamberlin was the Pon 


This Summer Assembly brings’ ‘outstaaal 
ing men from all the great denominations, — 
and by them strengthening messages are 
given those in attendance. 


' 
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COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The regular meeting of the Commission of 
Adjudication of the United Lutheran Church vm — 
America will be held Wednesday, October fi. 
at 10.00 A. M., in the Raleigh Hotel, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. and 14th St., Washington, D. C : 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


U. L. C. A. GERMAN CONFERENCE:: 


The General German Conference of the United © 
Lutheran Church in America will meet October 
3 and 4 in Zion German Lutheran Church, 125- 
131 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ae 5 

C. J, Kraeling, 


The pastor loci, the Rev. Dr. 
recommends the following Portes 

Towers Hotel, Clark St., corner Willow St. 
$2.50 per day for single room with bath; $4.00 
per day for double room with bath. 

Hotel St. George, Clark St., corner Henry St. 4 
$3.00 per day for single room with bath; $4.50 
for double room with bath; $5.50 for room to 


Reservations must be made as early 
possible. 


CONFERENCES : ¢ 


The fall session of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held Tuesday, ap elener 24, in St.-John’s © 
Church, Lancaster, J. H. Musselman, D.D.. 
pastor. Sessions at 10.00 i oS 2.00 and a 
P. M. . Knittle,.Sec. — 


The fall meeting of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New Yor 
will be held September 20 and 21 at St. Peter 
Church, Sussex and Hammond Sts., Port Jervi 
N. Y., the Rev. Henry C. Meyer pastor, and at © 
Rock View near Port Jervis. The meeting will 
open with Holy Communion at St. Peter's 
Church at 10.00 A. M., September 20. <M 
Ernest C. French, Sec. t. 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS 
The twenty-fifth annual convention of the | 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Geor, 
Alabama Synod will be held October 11-13 
the Church of the Ascension, Savannah, G 
the Rev. C inn, Ph.D., pastor. Miss Helene 
Harder will be Epeet speaker. 
Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod’s Women’s Missionary Socie’ 

and Young Women’s Conference will be he 
at St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., Octob 
12-15. Mrs. Laurence F. Speckman, Sec. } 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 in ata . 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. A 

Mrs. Robert J. Wright, Sec. — 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan — 
Synod will be held in Ascension Church, 
Pontiac, Mich., the Rev. ee G. Berger Beed 
tor, October 4-6. Mrs. . Showalter, Sec. 


The sixth biennial convention of the Women’ s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York will be held at the Chureh 
of the Good Shepherd, Fourth Avenue and Bay ~ 
Ridge Parkway (75th Street), September 26-28 — 
inclusive. Communion Service, Tuesda eve- 
ning at 8.00 o’clock, the Rev. William Sun- 
day, Ph.D., speaker. Business sessions Wedneé 
day and Thursday, 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
Emily C. Herr, S 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Syno 
of North Carolina will meet October 10, 11 an 
12 in Macedonia Church, Burlington, N. 
E. Fulenwider, DDe pastor. 
rs. E. 


The thirty-third annual convention of dan 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Sz 7 
will meet in Trinity Church, Everett, W 
the Rev. H. Monesmith pastor, 
17-19. Jean Pearson, 


- 
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|, Wednesday, 


‘The fifty-ninth annual conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Alleghany 


) Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 


will be held October 4 and 5 in Bethany 
Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul Reaser 
. pastor. Mrs. George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the former Sus- 
quehanna Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held October 4 and 5 in St. 
John’s Church, Memorial Ave. and Grier St., 
, Williamsport, Pa., the Rev. L. G. Shannon 
| pastor. Mrs, J. R. Miller, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Eastern 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
West Camp, N. Y., Tuesday, October 17, the 
Rev. LeRoy S. Deitrich pastor loci. 
will begin at 10.00 A. M. and 1.30 P. M, 

Mrs. Morris Skinner, Sec. 


Sessions 


The nineteenth annual convention: of the 
Central Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 24 and 25 
in St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio, W. M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., pastor. Opening session at 
2.00 P. M. Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will hold its annual 
convention at Troy, Ohio. October 26 and 27, 
beginning at 1.30 P. M., Thursday. 

Mrs. J. C, Barnhart, Sec. 


WELFARE SOCIETY MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin will be held 
September 27, in Grace Church, 
Eau Claire, Wis., the Rev. .C. Nestande pastor, 


, Dinner meeting at 6.30 P. M. Addresses to be 


| given by Dr. L. W. Boe, president of St. Olaf 


\ \College, Northfield, Minn., and the Rev. E. S. 
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' Hjortland, pastor at Milwaukee, Wis. Reports’. 
will be heard. and election of Board members .. 


Mabel L, Thorstensen. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. William H. Dunbar 


Mrs. Jennie Chamberlain Dunbar, widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. William H. Dunbar, former 


will take place. 


pastor of: St. Mark’s.Church, Baltimore, Md., -- 


died August 13 at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. L. M. Griffith, in Asheville, N, C. 

Born October 1, 1859 in Easton, Pa., Mrs. 
Dunbar was married in 1880 and came to Bal- 
timore with her husband in 1894. Following 
his death in 1920, she moved to Asheville. 

The funeral services were held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Baltimore, August 15, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert D. Clare officiating. Burial took place 


. in Easton, Pa. 


In addition to her son-in-law and daughter, 
Dr. and Mrs. L. M. Griffith, Mrs. Dunbar is 


' ‘survived by one son, Dr. Paul B. Dunbar of 
|. Washington, D. C., three granddaughters, and 


a great-granddaughter. 


ae _ Anna Ruwe Mueller 

daughter ,of -August Ruwe and _ Elizabeth 

' Hemker, was born August 2, 1868, at Quincy, 
Til. While yet a child, she came west to Fon- 
tanelle, Nebr., to the Quincy colony. Here she 
shared the privations and enjoyed the excite- 
‘ment of pioneer life in the enterprising frontier 
community of the 80’s. 

At the age of seventeen she started on a 
eareer of teaching that was not to end until 
thirty-five years later. For four years she 
taught in the Lallman School near Fontanelle. 
July 2, 1889, she married the Rev. James F. 
Mueller, a field missionary of the early German 
Evangelical Church in Nebraska. Many churches 


' which he started are now affiliated with the 


' Midwest Synod of the U. L. C. A. Together, 
they served the field at Wayne and Emerson, 
starting congregations in both places. In the 
spring of 1939 Mrs. Mueller was the guest of 
honor at the fiftieth anniversary of the church 
at Wayne, now known as “Our Redeemer 
Church” of the Midwest Synod. Their mission- 
ary work ended when Mr. Mueller was en- 
gaged to teach foreign languages in the former 
Fremont Normal School at Fremont, Nebr. 
When he died June 7, 1902, Mrs. Mueller, a 
widow with three small children, succeeded 
him and occupied his position to the honor of 
the school until 1919, when Midland College 
inherited the institution. 

In 1920 she went out as an instructor to the 
mission field of the United Lutheran Church in 
South America. She remained there one year, 
returning in the fall of 1921 to Fremont, where 
she has since made her home. 

She maintained an active interest in her 
church, Salem Church of Fremont, its Aid and 
Missionary Societies, its Sunday school, the Red 
Cross, the Dauzhters of Union Veterans, the 
Civie Woman’s Club, and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

During the past years her health had de- 
clined, but her condition was serious only a 
few days before her passing. She was fully 
aware of this and told her pastor a few days 
before her death that she did not expect to 


‘Harman, D.D., 
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recover. “I am ready to go at any time,” she 
said. ‘“‘My house is in order and 1 am ana 
waiting for God to take me when He wills.” 
She departed this life August 23, aged 71 years 
and 21 days. 

Interment took place in the Fremont Ceme- 
tery after services Saturday afternoon, August 
26, in Salem Church. The pastor, the Rev. 
Fred C. Wiegman, was assisted by Dr. H. F. 
Martin, retiring president of Midland College. 
He said of her: “If one word could be found 
that would indicate her motive in life, illustrate 
her spirit, and exemplify her religion, that 
word would be others. She had little time to 


think or tell of her own illnesses, she was so- 


busy caring for others. She had less time to 
bemoan her losses and review her sorrows, be- 
cause she was concerned about others. She hau 
little time to grieve about the thorns in her 
own flesh, because she was busy trying to ex- 
tricate the thorns from the flesh of others... . 
Her children rise up to call her blessed; her 
neighbors thank God for her beautiful life. 
She awaits the ‘well done’ of her Lord.” 

She is survived by one son, Frederick Mueller 
of Omaha; two daughters, Mrs. Elsie Sexton 
of Omaha, and Mrs. Anna Stell of Fremont; 
two grandchildren and two_ great-grandchil- 
dren; one sister and one brother. 

M. C. Wiegman. 


Emmanuel Rugh 


a life-long member and faithful servant of 
Christ in Salem Church, Lamartine, Pa., passed 
to his. eternal reward August 24 at the age of 
94 years, 6 months, 9 days. For over seventy 
years he had lived on the family farmstead 
near Lamartine and had retired from the farm 
about twenty-one years ago. He took up res- 
idence in Lamartine, where he was faithfully 
cared for by his two daughters, Altie anu 
Mertie. For the whole of his life he was an 
active and dependable member of this one con- 
gregation and community. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the congregation. 
Mr. Rugh.served on the church council for the 


‘greater part of his seventy-nine years of adult 


membership.. For many years he was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. Two of his sons 
entered the ministry, the Rev. Meade A. Rugh, 
pastor of Christ Church, Charleroi, Pa., and the 
late Rev. William W. Rugh, founder and later 
dean of the Bible Institute -of ..Pennsylvania, 
located in Philadelphia. ne 
r. Rugh was the son of William and 
Charlotte Miksell Rugh, charter members of 
Salem Church. His long period of faithful serv- 
ice and the high character and distinguished 
achievement of his children were not accidents, 
but the fruits of a family life closely knit to 
God in Christ. For the whole period of his life 
morning and evening worship were regularly 
conducted in the home. As it had been during 
the life of his father, so through the whole of 
his responsible life, the official publication of 
the Lutheran Church was regularly received 
and read. a 
Mr. Rugh was baptized in infancy, confirmed 
at fifteen years of age, and married Clara Ann 
Kuhns January 10, 1867. To them were born 
ten children; one died in infancy. The Rev. 
William W. died December 31, 1936; Aurié M., 
a Spanish War veteran, died February 6, 1939. 
The following children survive: Ellery S. and 
Mrs. R. B. McGinnis of Oil City, Pa.; John L. 
of Vineland, N. J.; Altie and Mertie of Lamar- 


tine, Pa.: James G. of Wrightsville, Pa.; and 
the Rev. Meade A. of. Charleroi, Pa.; also 
twenty-five grandchildren and _ twenty-one 


great-grandchildren. 5 

The funeral service was conducted in Salem 
Church, August 26, the Rev. Frank H. Miller 
officiating, assisted by the Rev. Richard Booth 
and the Rev. E. B. Boyer. Frank H. Miller. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Cooper, Ph.D., E. C., from 107 Piedmont Ave., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., to Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

Dasher, L. O., from Rincon, Ga., to R. F. D. 1, 
West Columbia, S. C. 

Gold, D.D., Howard R., from 15 Vaughn Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to 436 W. 4th St., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Gotwald, D.D., L. A., from 231 Hanover St., 
Gettysburg, Pa., to U. L. C. Mission, Tanuku, 
W. Godavari District, India. 

Hahn, Arthur L., from Mt. Sidney, Va., to 217 
34th St., Newport News, Va. 

vob, trom 212°" N.°.Elm. St., 
Grand Island, Nebr., to 225 E. Ashton Ave., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Jacobi, C. A., from Harvel, Ill., to 412 Douglas 
St., Cairo, Il. 

Kabele, David R., from 4714 Oakton St., Niles 
Center, Ill., to 521 7th St., Wilmette, Ill. 

Kessler, Carl M., from R. F. D. 5, Wooster, 
Ohio, to 150 West St., Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Maurer, D.D., J., from Meadow Lake, Sask., 
Can., to 591 King St., Woodstock, Ont., Can. 

Miller, August H., from Napoleon, Ind., to Mil- 
lersburg, Ind. 

Peery, John C., Jr., from 2901 Wilson St., 
Columbia. S. C., to Repalle, Guntur District, 


South India. 
Sox, Dermon A., from R. F. D. 3, Box 248, 
Charleston, S. C., to R. F. D. 3, Box 468, 


Charleston, S. C. 


or outside of building. Mod- 
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Amplified Carillon Music 


This new electrically operated carillon uses 
music from organ or records. Automatic in 
operation, also can be played manually. Many 
beautiful records specially recorded for church 
musical towers available. Unit..also’ used-as a 
public address system inside 


erate cost, very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or 
as a memorial. 


Write for FREE 
folder — no obliga- 
tion. 

SUNDT 


ENGINEERING CO. 


4224 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |@ Gai 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS * WINDOWS W D 


BULLETIN only" OD 


Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— Aan effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
Pershing Ave. Davenport. lows 


50 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


GB Parne-sprens STUDIOS, inc. 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 


{ 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS & DESIGNS SUBMITTED | 
Choi 
hoir 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 


Greenville, Illinois. 
CHIMES 


BELLS trais 


Bs” Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


li) 
orl 


i! 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showroom when in 
New York 


COX SONS & VINING, sxc. 


131 EAST 2380 STREET. NEW YORK 


by 
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The 


Lesson 
Commentary 


FOR 


1940 SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Our Annual Lesson Help on 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 
Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith 


The nineteenth volume of this well-known commentary is now available. Its large 
sale has proved its merit and popularity among an increasing number of loyal teachers, 
superintendents, pastors, and serious Bible students. 


There are other lesson commentaries available, but no other major church body has 
undertaken to serve its people with such a help for its schools. 


The Lesson Commentary does not duplicate the lesson treatments provided in our 
Augsburg monthly and quarterly helps on the International Uniform Lessons. It supple- 
ments them. Its treatment is comprehensive, thus contrasting with the detailed, verse by 
verse and departmental-adaptation handling of these texts in our periodicals. 


Each lesson treatment consists of: The Bible Text, The Golden Text, The Lesson Goal, 
The Lesson Plan, The Lesson Introduced, The Lesson Interpreted, The Lesson Applied. 


The lessons for 1940 cover: The Kingdom of Heaven: Studies in Matthew; Messages 
from the Prophets; Messages from the Poets; The Universal Gospel: Studies in Luke. 


Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quantities of five or more at $1.40, delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 


